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CHRISTENING-ROBES FOR PRESENTS 


2i GUINEAS. 


BABIES’ CLOAKS 
1 GUINEA 


BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES, 21 GUINEAS. 

Babies’ Baskets, 1 Guinea; 

Christening Caps, 1 Guinea; 

Shirts, 2s.; Caps, 2s. 6d.; Gowns, 6s. 

Ladies having Schools to employ 

Supplied with all the Laces, Works, Linen, Long-cloth, &c., 
necessary for the “ Trousseau.” 

Lace Collars and Sleeves, Cambric Handkerchiefs. 

MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 

White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea. 

Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. 

Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 

THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 

LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 

Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 

Waterproof Riding Talma, H Guinea. 

Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 33s.; 

School ditto, 25s. 

Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. 6d. 

Naval Cadets’ Outfits, complete. 

RIDING HABITS, 51 TO 81 GUINEAS. 

Linsey Riding HabUs 
for little girls, 

2$ Guineas. 

Everything of the Superior Excellence for which the House has been 

Celebrated for Thirty Years. 

53, BAKER STREET. 

W. G. TAYLOR. 





Maij , 18G2. 
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PATENT 


CAMBRIC FRILLINGS, 

MORE DURABLE IN WEAR THAN ANT OTHER MATERIAL, 


With Woven Hem and Gathering Thread , ready for Jewing on the 



This Width-No. i. 


For Trimming the firft Wardrobe of a Baby, or ferving as a Foundation 

for Lace Trimming. 

This Width ——— No. i. 

For Frills of Boys’ & Ladies’ Collars, Wriftlets, & all varieties of Tuckers. 

This Width--No 3. 

For Frocks. Pinafores, Drawers, Children’s Night Gowns, & all kinds ofFrills. 

This Width-No. 4. 

For Toilet Covers, Night Caps, &c. 

This Width-No. 7. 

For Ladies’ Night Gowns, Dreffing Gowns, Pillow Cafes, &c. 

This Width —————————— No. 10. 

For Boys’ Collars, and for the New Paris Fafhion of Frilled Petticoats. 


THE CAMBRIC RIBBON, 

Of the fame quality as the Frilling, is manufactured in various 
Widths, and is adapted for the Salhes and Strings ufed in all kinds 
of Ladies’ and Children’s Walhing Apparel. 

Sold by all refpefiable Drapers , in Wrappers , each containing 12 yards. The 
price varies according to widths the mojl ufeful being about l\d. per yard. 

The genuine article bears the names of J. & J. CASH, Patentees, on every Wrapper. 
No. 15. » 
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ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS 

IN THE PRESS. 

MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

In demy 8vo., with Portrait and Maps, Vol. III., 

HISTORY OP FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 

CALLED 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 

NEW WORK by ANTHONY TROLLOPE on NORTH AMERICA. 

° [In May. 

In demy 8vo. 

THE LIFE and TIMES of ST. BERNARD, ABBOT of CLAIRVAUX. 

By J. COTTER MORISON, M.A. U n the press. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo. 

UP THE NILE AND HOME AGAIN. A Handbook for Travellers, 

and a Travelbook for the Library. By F. W. FAIRHOLT, FA A. With 100 Illustrations from 
Original Sketches by the Author. [Next weefc. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo. 

EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS ON THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 

With Remarks on the Slave Trade and the Supply of Cotton. By Capt. J. F. N. HEWE IT, F.It.G .S. 

[.Nearly ready. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo. 

THE GANGES AND THE SEINE: Scenes on the Banks of both. 

By SIDNEY LAM AN BLANCHARD. l In the press. 

In fcap. 8vo. 

ST. CLEMENT’S EVE: a Drama. By Henry Taylor, Author of 

‘ Philip Van Artevelde/ &c. 

In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. 

MODERN LOVE; AND POEMS OF THE ENGLISH ROADSIDE. 

By GEORGE MEREDITH, Author of ‘ The Shaving of Shagpat/ &c. [Nearly ready. 

BY AUTHORITY OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 

In a handsome royal 8vo. volume, price 5s. 

THE ITALIAN SCULPTURE COLLECTIONS OF THE SOUTH 

KENSINGTON MUSEUM. A Descriptive Catalogue, comprising an Account of the Acquisitions 
from the Gigli and Campana Collections. Illustrated with Twenty Engravings. By J. C. ROBIN¬ 
SON, F.S.A., &c., Superintendent of the Art-Collections of the South Kensington Museum. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

By Thomas Adolphus Trollope, Author of ‘ Paul the 

[ Jn the press. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

PICTURES of GERMAN LIFE in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven¬ 
teenth Centuries. By HERR FREYTAGG, Author of ‘Debit and Credit,' &c. Translated by 
Mrs. MALCOLM. 

In one vol. post 8vo. 

ROADS AND RAILS ; and their Practical Influence on Human Pro- 

gross, Past, Present, and To Come. By W. BRIDGES ADAMS. U n the press. 

In 1 vol. post Svo. Second Series of 

THE ENGLISH AT HOME. By Alphonse Esquiros, Author of ‘ The 


A NEW NOVEL. _ 

Pope and Paul the Friar,’ tic. 


Dutch at Home.’ Translated by LASCELLES WRAXALL. 


[Nearly ready. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LAST POEMS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. In 1 

vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

A MEMOIR OF THE LATE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 1 vol. demy 

8vo„ with a Portrait, 15s. [Tkis day. 

MR. LEVER'S NEW WORK. 

BARRINGTON. By Charles Lever. With Illustrations by E. K. 

Browne. To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. Just published, No. 3, price Is. 

A MEMOIR OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 1 

vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

‘ This is a very good book indeed. The author has much taste, much sense, and considerable his¬ 
torical insight, qualities which are absolutely essential in a biographer of Sir Philip Sidney.’— 
Saturday Review. 

A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, from 

Columbus to Franklin. By J. G. KOHL. Translated by Major R. R. NOEL. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

‘The volumes are a complete synopsis of American discovery from the earliest to the latest times. 
Major Noel has done his work well.’— Daily News. 

NEW NOVEL. 

OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK. A Novel. By John Cordy Jeaffreson. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

‘Decidedly one of the best novels of the season. The first chapters of “Olive Blake” at once 
prove that Mr. Jeaffreson has in him the right spirit of an artist.’— Examine!'. 

THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEAVENS, AND HOW TO SEE 

AND KNOW THEM. By CAPTAIN A. W. DRAYSON, R.A. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. with 40 Illustrations. 

‘ A very beautiful and useful book.Capt. Drayson avoids all mathematical formulae, and 

contrives to give the substance of all recent discoveries, to explain the motions and phases of the 
heavenly bodies, and to describe the eccentric movements of comets, in a style so plain that 
every one may understand him. The letterpress is aided by brilliantly coloured plates, in which 
all the phenomena of the heavens are accurately represented.’— Daily News. 

BEATEN PATHS, AND THOSE WHO TROD THEM. By T. Colley 

GRATTAN, Author of * Highways and Byways,’ * Traits of Travel,’ ‘ Civilized America,’ &c. In 2 
vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

4 These volumes are deeply interesting.*— Daily News. 

A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS IN 

ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. Illus¬ 
trated by upwards of 300 Engravings on Wood; with Illustrations from the Illuminations in Con¬ 
temporary Manuscripts, and other sources, drawn and engraved by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. In 1 
vol. fcap. 4to., price 21s. 

4 The book is one which is indispensable for an historical or archaeological library.’— Saturday 
Review. 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE CRUSADES. By 

VON SYBEL. Edited by Lady Duff Gordon. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

4 No English historical library can be complete without it.’— London Review. 

NOTES ON FIELDS AND CATTLE, from the Diary of an Amateur 

Farmer. By the Rev. W. HOLT BEEVER, M.A. Oxon. With Illustrations. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
8s. 6 d. 

4 On judging an instructive work; on horses Mr. Beever’s precepts are excellent. The discus¬ 
sions on the diseases of sheep are very much to the point; the remarks on breeding very sound. 
A perfect vade-mecum for the farmer.’— Examiner. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles Dickens. Fifth Edition. 3 

vols. post 8vo. 

TANNHAUSER ; or, the Battle of the Bards. A Poem. By Neville 

TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6cZ._ 

MADAME RECAMIER; with a Sketch of the History of Society in 

France. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 9s. 

WITCH STORIES. Collected by E. Lynn Linton, Author of ‘ Azeth 

the Egyptian/ &c. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. f d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 

Beautifully printed in post 8vo. and carefully re¬ 
vised by the Author. With the Original Illus¬ 
trations. Now issuing in Monthly Volumes, 
price Is. 6d. each. 

Already Published. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. 
MABTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 2 vols. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. 1 vol. 
OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. 

DAVID COPPERPIELD. 2 vols. 

To be followed by 

PICTURES FROM ITALY, and AME¬ 
RICAN NOTES. 1 voL 
BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 1 vol. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
LITTLE DORRIT. 5s. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 5s. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 5s. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 5s. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 4s. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 4s. 
OLIVER TWIST. 3s. 6 d. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. 3s..Cd. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 3s. 6d. 
AMERICAN NOTES. 2s. 6 <1. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 5s. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 5s. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 5s. 


Fifth Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles 

Dickens. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVEL¬ 
LER. By Charles Dickens. Third Edition, 
post 8vo. 6s. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By 

Charles Dickens. Demy 8vo. 9s. With Illus¬ 
trations. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS, 


UNIFORM EDITION. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION ; a History. 

2 vols. 12s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND 
SPEECHES. With Elucidations and Con¬ 
necting Narrative. 3 vols. 18s. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING.—LIFE OF 
SCHILLER. 1vol. 6s. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ES¬ 
SAYS. 4 vols. 24s. 


IN CROWN 8vo. 

SARTOR RESARTUS. — HERO WOR¬ 
SHIP. l vol. 6s. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 vol. 6s. 
CHARTISM. — PAST AND PRESENT. 
1 vol. 6s. 

TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN RO¬ 
MANCE. 1 vol. 6s. 

WILHELM ME1STER. By Goetiie. A 
Translation. 2 vols. 6s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 

STANDARD EDITIONS of POPULAR AUTHORS 


W. H. Ainsworth’s Constable of the 

Tower. Second Edition. 5s. 

Market Harborough (Fourth Edition); 

and Inside the Bar. Now first printed. 5s. 

T. A. Trollope’s La Beata (Third Edition); 

and A Tuscan Romeo and Juliet. Now first 
printed. 5s. 

Anthony Trollope’s Castle Richmond. A 

Novel. New Edition. 5s. 

Anthony Trollope’s Dr. Thorne. A Novel. 

Sixth Edition. 5s. 

Anthony Trollope’s The Bertrams. A 

Novel. Fifth Edition. 5s. 

Anthony Trollope’s The Kellys and the 

O’Kellys. Fourth Edition. 5s. 

Anthony Trollope’s Macdermots of Bally- 

cloran. Third Edition. 5s. 


W. M. Thackeray’s Irish Sketch-Book. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Albert Smith’s Wild Oats and Dead 

Leaves. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Miss Anna Drury’s Misrepresentation. 

Third Edition. 5s. 

Tilbury Nogo. By the Author of 4 Digby 

Grand.’ Third Edition. 5s. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s North and South. Fourth 

Edition. 5s. 

G. A. Sala’s Gaslight and Daylight. Se¬ 
cond Edition. 5s. 

W. H. Wills’s Old Leaves Gathered from 

Household Words. 5s. 

Robert Houdin’s Memoirs. Written by 

Himself. Third Edition. 5s. 

Miss Mnlock’s Head of the Family. 6th 

Edition. 5s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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MR. CHARLES LEVER’S WORKS. 

CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE. 

THIS EDITION IS HANDSOMELY PRINTED IN CROWN OCTAVO. 
Each Volume contains Eight Engravings by H. K. Browne. 

Bound in cloth, price 4s. 


JACK HINTON . 4s. 

TOM BURKE OF ‘ OURS.’ In 2 Vols. 8s. 

HARRY LORREQUER. 4s. 

CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. In 2 Volumes. ...... 8s. 

THE O’DONOGHUE . 4s. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. In 2 Vols. 8s. 

ROLAND CASHEL. In 2 Vols. 8s. 

THE DALTONS. In 2 Vols. 8s. 

THE DODD FAMILYj ABROAD. In 2 Vols. 8s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Allen’s Patent Portmanteaus anti 

Travelling Bags with square openings. 



LADIES’ WARDROBE TRUNKS, 

4 

DRESSING BAGS WITH SILVER FITTINGS, 

DESPATCH mxm, 

Writing and Dressing Oases, 


AND 500 OTHER ARTICLES FOR HOME OR CONTINENTAL 
TRAVELLING. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


J. W. ALLEN, MANUFACTURER AND PATENTEE, 
22 and 31 West Strand, London, W.C. 
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ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 

PATENT CORN FLOUR. 

In Packets, 8d.; and Tins, Is. 


As double Profit is allowed upon the sale of numerous imitations, families would 
discourage the substitution of inferior kinds by refusing to receive any but the 
Packages which bear BROWN & POLSON’S name in full. 

Many Grocers, Chemists, &c., who supply the best-quality, in preference to 
best-profit articles, sell none but BROWN & POLSON’S. 



BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

RIMMEL’S PERFUME VAPORIZER. 

An Elegant, Cheap, and Portable Apparatus, for diffusing the fragrance 
of flowers in apartments, ball-rooms, &c., and for purifying the air in 
houses and sick chambers. Recommended by Dr. Letiieby, Dr. 
Hassall, &c., as greatly superior to the means in use hitherto. 

Price, from 6s. upwards. 

Sold by all Perfumery Dealers, and by the Inventor and Patentee, 

E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to the Queen, 

96 Strand, & 24 Counhill, London ; and 17 Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

used in the royal laundry, 

And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c.—WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


DEBILITY: ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


A GUIDE to the Cure of Nervousness, Low Spirits, Loss of Nervous 

Power, and Indigestion. Illustrated by Cases, with the means of cure used in each case. 
Free by post on receipt of Two Stamps. Sent direct from the author, H. SMITH, M.D., 
8 Burton Crescent, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 


MORE GRAY HAIR. 

U N WIN & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN HAIR- 
DYE, after Twenty Years’ con¬ 
stant use over the whole world, 
is now universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the only hair-dye 
v' i t'i i MEM®- simple in application, and satis- 
f \* 1.1 factory in the result. 

In cases at 5s. 6 d., 10s. 6 d., and 21s. 
beware of imitations. 



H air-dyeing rooms.—unwin 

and ALBERT’S, 24 Piccadilly, are as private 
and replete with every convenience and comfort as 
a lady’s own dressing-room, and where the hair can 
be coloured the lightest shade of flaxen or the dark¬ 
est shade of brown or black, by experienced assist¬ 
ants at moderate charges. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


JUDGED BY THE IMMENSE DE- 

O MAND, this Universal Remedy now stands 
the first in public favour and confidence; this result 
has been acquired by the test of fifty years’ expe¬ 
rience. These Lozenges may be found on sale in 
every British colony, and throughout India and 
China they have been highly esteemed wherever 
introduced. For Coughs, Asthma, and all affec¬ 
tions of the Throat and Chest, they are the most 
agreeable and efficacious remedy. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. lRZ.,and Tins, 
2s. 9 d., 4s. 9eL, and 10s. 6 d. each, by THOMAS 
KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79 St. Paul’s Church¬ 
yard, London. 

Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Vendors in the World. 
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THE LONDON SEASON. 


To all who Court the Cay and Festive Scenes the following are Indispensable . 


UNDER THE 
PATRONAGE 

OF 

ROYALTY, 



AND THE 
ARISTOCRACY 
OF 

EUROPE. 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Is a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the hair, and as an invigorator and beautifier 
beyond all precedent. In dressing the hair nothing can equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft 
that it will lie in any direction, and imparting a transcendent lustre. Price 3s. 6c?., Is., 105. 6 d. (equal to 
four small), and 21s. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

For the Skin and Complexion, is unequalled for the radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, the softness and 
delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, and for its capability of soothing irritation, and removing 
cutaneous defects, discolorations, and all unsightly appearances. Price 4s. 6c?. and 8s. 6 d. per bottle. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

Or Pearl Dentifrice, for preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the gums, and for giving a 
delicate fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9t?. per box. 


Sold at ‘20 HATTON GARDEN, and by Chemists and Pcrfuntcrs. 

*** Ask for “ROWLANDS’” Articles. 


BY ROYAL 

METALLIC 

TO THE 



COMMAND. 

PENMAKER 

QUEEN. 


JOSEPH OIELOTT 


Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 

PATENT METALLIC PENS, 

which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will insure 

universal preference. 

For Ladies’ Use. —For fine neat writing, especially on thick and highly^mished papers. 
Nos. I, 173, 303, 604. In Extra-fine Points. 

For General Use. — Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 

For Bold Free Writing. — Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points. 

For Gentlemen’s Use. —FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.-—The Black Swan 
Quill, Large Barrel Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and 
Broad Points. 

For General Writing. — No. 263. In Extra-Fine and Fine Points. No. 262. In 
Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 810. New Bank Pen. No. 840. The Autograph Pen. 

For Commercial Purposes. —The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 
The celebrated Four-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 202. The Public Pen, No. 292. The 
Public Pen, with Bead, No. 404. Small Barrel Pens, fine and Free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 

To be had of every respectable Stationer in the World . 

WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, AT THE 

Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street; and at 96 New Street, 
Birmingham; 91 John Street, New York; and of 

WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depot, 37 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
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ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


CUTLERY WARRANTED.— The most varied Assortment 

of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BUR¬ 
TON’S, at prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 


Ivory Handles. 

Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

per 

Pair. 


8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

31-inch ivory handles. 

12 

6 

10 

0 

4 

3 

3£-inch fine ivory handles. 

15 

0 

11 

6 

4 

3 

4-inch ivory balance handles. 

18 

0 

14 

0 

4 

6 

4-inch fine ivory handles. 

24 

0 

17 

0 

7 

3 

4-inch finest African ivory handles .... 

32 

0 

26 

0 

11 

0 

Ditto, with silver ferules. 

40 

0 

33 

0 

12 

6 

Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules ... 

50 

0 

43 

0 

17 

6 

Nickel electro silver handles, any pattern . . 

25 

0 

19 

0 

17 

6 

Silver handles of any pattern ..... 

84 

0 

54 

0 

21 

0 

Bone and Horn Handles—Knives and 







Forks ter Dozen. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

White bone handles. 

11 

0 

« 

6 

2 

6 

Ditto, balance bandies. 

21 

0 

17 

0 

4 

6 

Black horn, rimmed shoulders. 

17 

0 

14 

0 

4 

0 

Ditto, very strong riveted handles .... 

12 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and 
of the new plated fish-carvers. 

■WILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 

may be had gratis and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Ilot-Water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns, and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Showrooms at 39 OXFORD STREET, 
W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, and 6 PERRY'S PLACE: and 1 NEWMAN 
MEWS, LONDON. 


SANGSTERS’ PARASOLS, SUNSHADES, 
AND UMBRELLAS, 

On Fox’s Paragon Frames. 



140 REGENT STREET, W. 

94 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

10 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
*75 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

* Wholesale Department. 



W and J. SANGSTER beg to call 

• the attention of the Public to their large as¬ 
sortment of SUNSHADES and FANCY PARASOLS 

for this Season, in Brocades, Lace, and Glace Silks, of 
the newest Colours and Styles. 


3,148,000 of ‘ SANGSTERS’ ALPACA’ Umbrellas 
have been made under their Patent. They may be 
obtained of all Umbrella Dealers in the Kingdom, 
and if made by their Licensees, should have Labels 
of the annexed Pattern, bearing the words ‘ Sang- 
sters’ Alpaca ’ inside each Umbrella. Goods of their 
own manufacture have Labels with the words ‘ Sang- 
sters\ Mahers * 


























































































































No Surrender. 


























































































































































































CHAPTER XVII. 


THE LOVES AND HOPES OF ALBERT FITZALLEN. 

Felix Graham, when he left poor Mary Snow, did not go on im¬ 
mediately to the doctor’s shop. He had made np his mind that 
Mary Snow should never be his wife, and therefore considered it 
wise to lose no time in making such arrangements as might be 
necessary both for his release and for hers. But, nevertheless, he 
had not the heart to go about the work the moment that he left her. 
He passed by the apothecary’s, and looking in saw a young man 
working sedulously at a pestle. If Albert Fitzallen were fit to be 
her husband and willing to be so, poor as he was himself, he would 
still make some pecuniary sacrifice by which he might quiet his 
own conscience and make Mary’s marriage possible. He still had 
a sum of 1,200 1 . belonging to him, that being all his remaining 
capital; and the half of that he would give to Mary as her dower. 
So in two days he returned, and again looking in at the doctor’s 
shop, again saw the young man at his work. 

‘ Yes, sir, my name is Albert Fitzallen,’ said the medical aspirant, 
coming round the counter. There was no one else in the shop, and 
Felix hardly knew how to accost him on so momentous a subject, 
while he was still in charge of all that store of medicine, and liable 
to be called away at any moment to relieve the ailments of Clapham. 
Albert Fitzallen was a pale-faced, light-haired youth, with an in¬ 
cipient moustache, with his hair parted in equal divisions over his 
forehead, with elaborate shirt-cuffs elaborately turned back, and 
with a white apron tied round him so that he might pursue his 
vocation without injury to his nether garments. His face, however, 
was not bad, nor mean, and had there not been about him a little 
air of pretension, assumed perhaps to carry off the combined apron 
and beard, Felix would have regarded him altogether with favour¬ 
able eyes. 

‘ Is it in the medical way ?’ asked Fitzallen, when Graham sug¬ 
gested that he should step out with him for a few minutes. Graham 
explained that it was not in the medical way,—that it was in a way 
altogether of a private nature; and then the young man, pulling off 
his apron and wiping his hands on a thoroughly medicated towel, 
invoked the master of the establishment from an inner room, and in 
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a few minutes Mary Snow’s two lovers were walking together, side 
by side, along the causeway. 

c I believe you know Miss Snow,’ said Felix, rushing at once into 
the middle of all those delicate circumstances, 

Albert Fitzallen drew himself up, and declared that he had that 
honour. 

4 I also know her,’ said Felix. 4 My name is Felix Graham-’ 

4 Oh, sir, very well/ said Albert. The street in which they were 
standing was desolate, and the young man was able to assume a look 
of decided hostility without encountering any other eyes than those 
of his rival. 4 If you have anything to say to me, sir, I am quite 
prepared to listen to you—to listen to you, and to answer you. 
I have heard your name mentioned by Miss Snow.’ And Albert 
Fitzallen stood his ground as though he were at once going to cover 
himself with his pistol arm. 

* Yes, I know you have. Mary has told me what has passed be¬ 
tween you. You may regard me, Mr. Fitzallen, as Mary’s best and 
surest friend.’ 

‘ I know you have been a friend to her; I am aware of that. 
But, Mr. Graham, if you will allow me to say so, friendship is one 
thing, and the warm love of a devoted bosom is another.’ 

4 Quite so,’ said Felix. 

4 A woman’s heart is a treasure not to be bought by any efforts of 
friendship,’ said Fitzallen. 

fi I fully agree with you there,’ said Graham. 

4 Far be it from me to make any boast,’ continued the other, 4 or 
even to hint that I have gained a place in that lady’s affections. I 
know my own position too well, and say proudly that I am existing 
only on hope.’ Here, to show his pride, he hit himself with his closed 
fist on his shirt-front. ‘But, Mr. Graham, I am free to declare, 
even in your presence, though you may be her best and surest 
friend,’—and there was not wanting, from the tone of his voice a 
strong flavour of scorn as he repeated these words— 4 that I do 
exist on hope, let your claims be what they will. If you desire to 
make such hope on my part a cause of quarrel, I have nothing to 
say against it.’ And then he twirled all that he could twirl of that 
incipient moustache. 

4 By no means,’ said Graham. 

4 Oh, very well,’ said Fitzallen. 4 Then we understand that the 
arena of love is open to us both. I do not fail to appreciate the 
immense advantages which you enjoy in this struggle.* And then 
Fitzallen looked up into Graham’s ugly face, and thought of his 
own appearance in the looking-glass. 

4 What I want to know is this,’ said Felix. 4 If you marry 
Mary Snow, what means have you of maintaining her? Would 
your mother receive her into her house ? I presume you are not a 
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partner in that shop; hut would it be possible to get you in as a 
partner, supposing Mary were to marry you and had a little money 
as her fortune ?’ 

‘ Eh !* said Albert, dropping his look of pride, allowing his hand 
to fall from his lips, and standing still before his companion with 
his mouth wide open. 

4 Of course you mean honestly by dear Mary.’ 

‘ Oh, sir, yes, on the honour of a gentleman. My intentions, sir, 

are-. Mr. Graham, I love that young lady with a devotion of 

heart, that—that—that—. Then you don’t mean to marry her 
yourself; eh, Mr. Graham?’ 

‘ No, Mr. Eitzallen, I do not. And now, if you will so far 
confide in me, we will talk over your prospects.’ 

4 Oh, very well. I’m sure you are very kind. Eut Miss Snow 
did tell me-’ 

4 Yes, I know she did, and she was quite right. But as you said 
just now, a woman’s heart cannot be bought by friendship. I have 
not been a bad friend to Mary, but I had no right to expect that I 
could win her love in that way. Whether or no you may be able to 
succeed, I will not say, but I have abandoned the pursuit.’ In all 
which Graham intended to be exceedingly honest, but was, in truth, 
rather hypocritical. 

4 Then the course is open to me,’ said Fitzallen. 

4 Yes, the course is open,’ answered Graham. 

4 But the race has still to be run. Don’t you think that Miss 
Snow is of her nature very—very cold ?’ 

Felix remembered the one kiss beneath the lamp-post,—the one 
kiss given, and received. He remembered also that Mary’s acquaint¬ 
ance with the gentleman must necessarily have been short; and he 
made no answer to this question. But he made a comparison. 
What would Madeline have said and done had he attempted such 
an iniquity? And he thought of her flashing eyes and terrible 
scorn, of the utter indignation of all the Staveley family, and of 
the wretched abyss into which the offender would have fallen. 

He brought back the subject at once to the young man’s means, 
to his mother, and to the doctor’s shop; and though he learned 
nothing that was very promising, neither did he learn anything 
that was the reverse. Albert Fitzallen did not ride a very high 
horse when he learned that his supposed rival was so anxious to 
assist him. He was quite willing to be guided by Graham, and, in 
that matter of the proposed partnership, was sure that old Balsam, 
the owner of the business, would be glad to take a sum of money 
down. 4 He has a son of his own,’ said Albert, 4 but he don’t take 
to it at all. He’s gone into wine and spirits; but he don’t sell half 
as much as he drinks.’ 

Felix then proposed that he should call on Mrs. Fitzallen, and to 
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this Albert gave a blushing consent. ‘ Mother has heard ol it, 
said Albert, ‘but I don’t exactly know how.’ Perhaps Mrs. Fitz- 
allen was as attentive as Mrs. Thomas had been to stray documents 
packed away in odd places. ‘ And I suppose I may call on—on— 
Mary?’ asked the lover, as Graham took his leave. But Felix 
could give no authority for this, and explained that Mrs. Thomas 
might be found to be a dragon still guarding the Hesperides. Would 
it not be better to wait till Mary’s father had been informed? and 
then, if all things went well, he might prosecute the affair in due 
form and as an acknowledged lover. 

All this was very nice, and as it was quite unexpected, I itzallen 
could not but regard himself as a fortunate young man. He had 
never contemplated the possibility of Mary Snow being an heiress. 
And when his mother had spoken to him of the hopelessness of. his 
passion, had suggested that he might perhaps marry his Mary in 
five or six years. Now the dearest wish of his heart was brought 
close within his reach, and he must have been a happy man. But 
yet, though this certainly was so, nevertheless, there was a feeling 
of coldness about his love, and almost of disappointment as he again 
took his place behind the counter. The sorrows of Lydia in the 
play when she finds that her passion meets with general approba¬ 
tion are very absurd, but, nevertheless, are quite true to nature. 
Lovers would be great losers if the path of love were always to run 
smooth. Under such a dispensation, indeed, there would probably be 
no lovers. The matter would be too tame. Albert did not probably 
bethink himself of a becoming disguise, as did Lydia,—of an amiable 
ladder of ropes, of a conscious moon, or a Scotch parson ; but he did 
feel, in some undefined manner, that the romance of his life had 
been taken away from him. Five minutes under a lamp-post with 
Mary Snow was sweeter to him than the promise of a whole bevy ol 
evenings spent in the same society, with all the comforts of his 
mother’s drawing-room around him. Ah, yes, dear readers my 
male readers of course 1 mean—were not those minutes under the 

lamp-post always very pleasant ? 

But Graham encountered none of this feeling when he discussed 
the same subject with Albert’s mother. She was sufficiently alive 
to the material view of the matter, and knew how much of a man’s 
married happiness depends on his supplies of bread and butter 
Six hundred pounds! Mr. Graham was very kind—very land 
indeed. She hadn’t a word to say against Mary Snow. She had 
seen her, and thought her very pretty and modest looking. Albert 
was certainly warmly attached to the young lady. Of that she was 
quite certain. And she would say this of Albert,—that a better- 
disposed young man did not exist anywhere. He came home quite 
regular to his meals, and spent ten hours a day behind the counter 
in°Mr. Balsam’s shop—ten hours a day, Sundays included, which 
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Mrs. Fitzallen regarded as a great drawback to the medical line— 
as should I also, most undoubtedly. But six hundred pounds would 
make a great difference. Mrs. Fitzallen little doubted but that sum 
would tempt Mr. Balsam into a partnership, or perhaps the five 
hundred, leaving one hundred for furniture. In such a case 
Albert would spend his Sundays at home, of course. After that, so 
much having been settled, Felix Graham got into an omnibus and 
took himself back to his own chambers. 

So far was so good. This idea of a model wife had already become 
a very expensive idea, and in winding it up to its natural conclusion 
poor Graham was willing to spend almost every shilling that he 
could call his own. But there was still another difficulty in his 
way. What would Snow pere say ? Snow pere was, he knew, a 
marr with whom dealings would be more difficult than with Albert 
Fitzallen. And then, seeing that he had already promised to give 
his remaining possessions to Albert Fitzallen, with what could he 
bribe Snow pere to abandon that natural ambition to have a bar¬ 
rister for his son-in-law? In these days, too, Snow pere had dero¬ 
gated even from the position in which Graham had first known 
him, and had become but little better than a drunken, begging 
impostor. What a father-in-law to have had! And then Felix 
Graham thought of Judge Staveley. 

He sent, however, to the engraver, and the man was not long in 
obeying the summons. In latter days Graham had not seen him 
frequently having bestowed his alms through Mary, and was shocked 
at the unmistakable evidence of the gin-shop which the man's appear¬ 
ance and voice betrayed. How dreadful to the sight are those 
watery eyes; that red, uneven, pimpled nose; those fallen cheeks ; 
and that hanging, slobbered mouth! Look at the uncombed hair, 
the beard half shorn, the weak, impotent gait of the man, and the 
tattered raiment, all eloquent of gin! You would fain hold your 
nose when he comes nigh you, he carries with him so foul an 
evidence of his only and his hourly indulgence. You would do so, 
had you not still a respect for his feelings, which he himself has 
entirely forgotten to maintain. How terrible is that absolute loss 
of all personal dignity which the drunkard is obliged to undergo! 
And then his voice! Every tone has been formed by gin, and tells 
of the havoc which the compound has made within his throat. I 
do not know whether such a man as this is not the vilest thing 
which grovels on God’s earth. There are women whom we affect 
to scorn with the full power of our contempt; but I doubt whether 
any woman sinks to a depth so low as that. She also may be a 
drunkard, and as such may more nearly move our pity and affect 
our hearts, but I do not think she ever becomes so nauseous a thing 
as the man that has abandoned all the hopes of life for gin. You 
can still touch her;—ay, and if the task be in one’s way, can 
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touch her gently, striving to bring her back to decency. But the 
other! Well, one should be willing to touch him too, to make that 
attempt of bringing back upon him also. I can only say that the task 
is both nauseous and unpromising. Look at him as he stands there 
before the foul, reeking, sloppy bar, with the glass in his hand, 
which he has just emptied. See the grimace with which he puts 
it down, as though the dram had been almost too unpalatable. It 
is the last touch of hypocrisy with which he attempts to cover the 
offence;—as though he were to say, 4 I do it for my stomach’s sake ; 
but you know how I abhor it.’ Then he skulks sullenly away, 
speaking a word to no one,—shuffling with his feet, shaking him¬ 
self in his foul rags, pressing himself into a heap—as though striving 
to drive the warmth of the spirit into his extremities! And there 
he stands lounging at the corner of the street, till his short 
patience is exhausted, and he returns with his last penny for the 
other glass. When that has been swallowed the policeman is his 
guardian. 

Header, such as you and I have come to that, when abandoned by 
the respect which a man owes to himself. May God in his mercy 
watch over us and protect us both ! 

Such a man was Snow pere as he stood before Graham in his 
chambers in the Temple. He could not ask him to sit down, so he 
himself stood up as he talked to him. At first the man was civil, 
twirling his old hat about, and shifting from one foot to the other;— 
very civil, and also somewhat timid, for he knew that he was half 
drunk at the moment. But when he began to ascertain what was 
Graham’s object in sending for him, and to understand that the 
gentleman before him did not propose to himself the honour of being 
his son-in-law, then his civility left him, and, drunk as he was, he 
spoke out his mind with sufficient freedom. 

4 You mean to say, Mr. Graham ’—and under the effect of gin he 
turned the name into Gorm— 4 that you are going to throw that 
young girl over ?’ 

4 I mean to say no such thing. I shall do for her all that is in 
my power. And if that is not as much as she deserves, it will, at 
any rate, be more than you deserve for her.’ 

4 And you won’t marry her ?’ 

4 No; I shall not marry her. Nor does she wish it. I trust that 
she will be engaged, with my full approbation-’ 

4 And what the deuce, sir, is your full approbation to me ? Whose 
child is she, I should like to know ? Look here, Mr. Gorm; per¬ 
haps you forget that you w r rote me this letter when I allowed you 
to have the charge of that young girl?’ And he took out from his 
breast a very greasy pocket-book, and displayed to Felix his own 
much-worn letter,—holding it, however, at a distance, so that it 
should not be torn from his hands by any sudden raid. 4 Do you 
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think, sir, I would have given up my child if I didn’t know she was to 
be married respectable ? My child is as dear to me as another man’s.’ 

4 I hope she is. And you are a very lucky fellow to have her so 
well provided for. I’ve told you all I’ve got to say, and now you 
may go.’ 

4 Mr. Gorm!’ 

‘ I’ve nothing more to say; and if I had, I would not say it to you 
now. Your child shall be taken care of.’ 

4 That’s what I call pretty cool on the part of any gen’leman. 
And you’re to break your word,—a regular breach of promise, and 
nothing aint to come of it! I’ll tell you what, Mr. Gorm, you’ll 
find that something will come of it. What do you think I took this 
letter for ?’ 

4 You took it, I hope, for Mary’s protection.’ 

4 And by-she shall be protected.’ 

4 She shall, undoubtedly; but I fear not by you. For the present 
I will protect her ; and I hope that soon a husband will do so who 
will love her. Now, Mr. Snow, I’ve told you all I’ve got to say, 
and I must trouble you to leave me.’ 

Nevertheless there were many more words between them before 
Graham could find himself alone in his chambers. Though Snow pere 
might be a thought tipsy—a sheet or so in the wind, as folks say, he 
was not more tipsy than was customary with him, and knew pretty well 
what he was about. 4 And what am I to do with myself, Mr. Gorm ?’ 
he asked in a snivelling voice, when the idea began to strike him 
that it might perhaps be held by the courts of law that his intended 
son-in-law was doing well by his daughter. 

4 Work,’ said Graham, turning upon him sharply and almost 
fiercely. 

4 That’s all very well. It’s very well to say 44 Work!” ’ 

4 You’ll find it well to do it, too. Work, and don’t drink. You 
hardly think, I suppose, that if I had married your daughter I should 
have found myself obliged to supj>ort you in idleness ?’ 

4 It would have been a great comfort in my old age to have had 
a daughter’s house to go to,’ said Snow, naively, and now reduced 
to lachrymose distress. 

But when he found that Felix would do nothing for him; that he 
would not on the present occasion lend him a sovereign, or even 
half a crown, he again became indignant and paternal, and in this 
state of mind was turned out of the room. 

4 Heaven and earth!’ said Felix to himself, clenching his hands 
and striking the table with both of them at the same moment. That 
was the man with whom he had proposed to link himself in the 
closest ties of family connection. Albert Fitzallen did not know 
Mr. Snow; but it might be a question whether it would not be 
Graham’s duty to introduce them to each other. 











CHAPTER XVIII. 


MISS STAYELEY DECLINES TO EAT MINCED VEAL. 

The Rouse at Noningsby was now very quiet. All the visitors bad 
gone, including even the Arbutbnots. Felix Grabam and Sopbia 
Furnival, that terrible pair of guests, bad relieved Mrs. Staveley of 
tbeir presence; but, alas! the mischief they bad done remained 
behind them. The bouse was very quiet, for Augustus and the 
judge were up in town during the greater part of the week, and 
Madeline and her mother were alone. The judge was to come back 
to Noningsby but once before be commenced the circuit which was 
to terminate at Alston; and it seemed to be acknowledged now on 
all sides that nothing more of importance was to be done or said in 
that locality until after Lady Mason’s trial. 

It may be imagined that poor Madeline was not very happy. 
Felix bad gone away, having made no sign, and she knew that her 
mother rejoiced that he had so gone. She never accused her mother 
of cruelty, even within her own heart. She seemed to realize to 
herself the assurance that a marriage with the man she loved was a 
happiness which she had no right to expect. She knew that her 
father was rich. She was aware that in all probability her own 
fortune would be considerable. She was quite sure that Felix 
Graham was clever and fit to make his way through the world. 
And yet she did not think it hard that she should be separated from 
him. She acknowledged from the very first that he was not the 
sort of man whom she ought to have loved, and therefore she was 
prepared to submit. 

It was, no doubt, the fact that Felix Graham had never whis¬ 
pered to her a word of love, and that therefore, on that ground, 
she had no excuse for hope. But, had that been all, she would 
not have despaired. Had that been all, she might have doubted, 
but her doubt would have been strongly mingled with the sweet¬ 
ness of hope. He had never whispered a syllable of love, but she 
had heard the tone of his voice as she spoke a word to him at his 
chamber door; she had seen his eyes as they fell on her when he 
was lifted into the carriage; she had felt the tremor of his touch 
on that evening when she walked up to him across the drawing¬ 
room and shook hands with him. Such a girl as Madeline Staveley 
does not analyze her feelings on such a matter, and then draw her 
conclusions. But a conclusion is drawn ; the mind does receive an 
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impression; and the conclusion and impression are as true as though 
they had been reached by the aid of logical reasoning. Had the 
match been such as her mother would have approved, she would 
have had a hope as to Felix Graham’s love—strong enough for 
happiness. 

As it was, there was no use in hoping; and therefore she resolved 
—having gone through much logical reasoning on this head—that 
by her alL ideas of love must be abandoned. As regarded herself, she 
must be content to rest by her mother’s side as a flower ungathered. 
That she could marry no man without the approval of her father 
and mother was a thing to her quite certain; but it was, at any 
rate, as certain that she could marry no man without her own 
approval. Felix Graham was beyond her reach. That verdict she 
herself pronounced, and to it she submitted. But Peregrine Orme 
was still more distant from her;—Peregrine Orme, or any other of 
the curled darlings who might come that way playing the part of a 
suitor. She knew what she owed to her mother, but she also knew 
her own privileges. 

There was nothing said on the subject between the mother and 
child during three days. Lady Staveley was more than ordinarily 
affectionate to her daughter, and in that way made known the 
thoughts which were oppressing her; but she did so in no other 
way. All this Madeline understood, and thanked her mother with 
the sweetest smiles and the most constant companionship. Nor 
was she, even now, absolutely unhappy, or wretchedly miserable; 
as under such circumstances would be the case with many girls. 
She knew all that she was prepared to abandon, but she understood 
also how much remained to her. Her life was her own, and with 
her life the energy to use it. Her soul was free. And her heart, 
though burdened with love, could endure its load without sinking. 
Let him go forth on his career. She would remain in the shade, 
and be contented while she watched it. 

So strictly wise and philosophically serene had Madeline become 
within a few days of Graham’s departure, that she snubbed poor 
Mrs. Baker, when that goodnatured and sharp-witted housekeeper 
said a word or two in praise of her late patient. 

* We are very lonely, aint we, miss, without Mr. Graham to look 
after ?’ said Mrs. Baker. 

‘ I’m sure we are all very glad that he has so far recovered as to 
be able to be moved.’ 

‘ That’s in course,—though I still say that he went before he 
ought. He was such a nice gentleman. Where there’s one better, 
there’s twenty worse ; and as full of cleverness as an egg’s full of 
meat.’ In answer to which Madeline said nothing. 

‘ At any rate, Miss Madeline, you ought to say a word for him,’ 
continued Mrs. Baker; ‘ for he used to worship the sound of your 
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voice. I’ve known him lay there and listen, listen, listen, for your 
very footfall.’ 

‘How can you talk such stuff, Mrs. Baker? You have never 
known anything of the kind—and even if he had, how could you 
know it ? You should not talk such nonsense to me, and I beg you 
won’t again.’ Then she went away, and began to read a paper 
about sick people written by Florence Nightingale. 

But it was by no means Lady Staveley’s desire that her daughter 
should take to the Florence Nightingale line of life. The charities 
of Noningsby were done on a large scale, in a quiet, handsome, 
methodical manner, and were regarded by the mistress of the 
mansion as a very material part of her life’s duty; but she would 
have been driven distracted had she been told that a daughter of 
hers was about to devote herself exclusively to charity. Her ideas 
of general religion were the same. Morning and evening prayers, 
church twice on Sundays, attendance at the Lord’s table at any 
rate once a month, were to herself—and in her estimation for her 
own family—essentials of life. And they had on her their prac¬ 
tical effects. She was not given to backbiting—though, when 
stirred by any motive near to her own belongings, she would say 
an illnatured word or two. She was mild and forbearing to her 
inferiors. Her hand was open to the poor. She was devoted to 
her husband and her children. In no respect was she self-seeking 
or self-indulgent. But, nevertheless, she appreciated thoroughly 
the comforts of a good income—for herself and for her children. 
She liked to see nice-dressed and nice-mannered people about her, 
preferring those whose fathers and mothers were nice before them. 
She liked to go about in her own carriage, comfortably. She liked 
the feeling that her husband was a judge, and that he and she were 
therefore above other lawyers and other lawyers’ wives. She would 
not like to have seen Mrs. Fumival walk out of a room before her, 
nor perhaps to see Sophia Furnival when married take precedence 
of her own married daughter. She liked to live in a large place 
like Noningsby, and preferred country society to that of the 
neighbouring town. 

It w r ill be said that I have drawn an impossible character, and 
depicted a woman who served both God and Mammon. To this 
accusation I will not plead, but will ask my accusers whether in 
their life’s travail they have met no such ladies as Lady Staveley ? 

But such as she was, whether good or bad, she had no desire 
whatever that her daughter should withdraw herself from the 
world, and give up to sick women what was meant for mankind. 
Her idea of a woman’s duties comprehended the birth, bringing up, 
education, and settlement in life of children, also due attendance 
upon a husband, with a close regard to his special taste in cookery. 
There was her granddaughter Marian. She was already thinking 
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what sort of a wife she would make, and what commencements of 
education would best fit her to be a good mother. It is hardly too 
much to say that Marian’s future children were already a subject 
of care to her. Such being her disposition, it was by no means 
matter of joy to her when she found that Madeline was laying out 
for herself little ways of life, tending in some slight degree to the 
monastic. Nothing was said about it, but she fancied that Madeline 
had doffed a ribbon or two in her usual evening attire. That she 
read during certain fixed hours in the morning was very manifest. 
As to that daily afternoon service at four o’clock—she had very 
often attended that, and it was hardly worthy of remark that she 
now went to it every day. But there seemed at this time to be a 
monotonous regularity about her visits to the poor, which told to 
Lady Staveley’s mind—she hardly knew what tale. She herself 
visited the poor, speing some of them almost daily. If it was foul 
weather they came to her, and if it was fair weather she went to 
them. But Madeline, without saying a word to any one, had 
adopted a plan of going out exactly at the same hour with exactly 
the same object, in all sorts of weather. All this made Lady 
Staveley uneasy; and then, by way of counterpoise, she talked of 
balls, and offered Madeline carte blanche as to a new dress for that 
special one which would grace the assizes. ‘ I don’t think I shall 
go, said Madeline; and thus Lady Staveley became really unhappy. 
Would not Felix Graham be better than no son-in-law? When 
some one had once very strongly praised Florence Nightingale in 
Lady Staveley s presence, she had stoutly declared her opinion that 
it was a young woman’s duty to get married. For myself, I am 
inclined to agree with her. Then came the second Friday after 
Grahams departure, and Lady Staveley observed, as she and her 
daughter sat at dinner alone, that Madeline would eat nothing but 
potatoes and seakale. * My dear, you will be ill if you don’t eat 
some meat.’ 

‘ Oh no, I shall not,’ said Madeline with her prettiest smile. 

‘ But you always used to like minced veal.’ 

‘ So I do, but I won’t have any to-day, mamma, thank you.’ 

Then Lady Staveley resolved that she would tell the judge that 
Felix Graham, bad as he might be, might come there if he pleased. 
Even Felix Graham would be better than no son-in-law at all. 

On the following day, the Saturday, the judge came down "with 
Augustus, to spend his last Sunday at home before the beginning of 
his circuit, and some little conversation respecting Felix Graham 
did take place between him and his wife. 

* th ey are both really fond of each other, they had better marry,’ 
said the judge, curtly. 

‘ But it is terrible to think of their having no income,’ said his 
wifb. 
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‘ We must get them an income. You’ll find that Graham will 
fall on his legs at last.’ 

‘ He’s a very long time before he begins to use them,’ said Lady 
Staveley. ‘ And then you know The Cleeve is such a nice property 
and Mr. Orme is-’ 

‘ But > m y love, it seems that she does not like Mr. Orme.’ 

‘ ■N'°> s ^ e doesn’t,’ said the poor mother in a tone of voice that 
was very lachrymose. ‘ But if she would only wait she might like 
might she not now ? He is such a very handsome young 

man.’ 

‘ If you ask me, I don’t think his beauty will do it.’ 

‘ 1 don’t suppose she cares for that sort of thing,’ said Lady 
Staveley, almost crying. ‘ But I’m sure of this, if she were to go 
and make a nun of herself, it would break my heart,—it would, 
indeed. I should never hold up my head again.’. 

What could Lady Staveley’s idea have been of the sorrows of 
some other mothers, whose daughters throw themselves away after 
a different fashion ? 

After lunch on Sunday the judge asked his daughter to walk 
with him, and on that occasion the second church service was 
abandoned. She got on her bonnet and gloves, her walking-boots 
and winter shawl, and putting her arm happily and comfortably 
within his, started for what she knew would be a long walk. 

W e 11 get as far as the bottom of Cleeve Hill,’ said the judge. 

Now the bottom of Cleeve Hill, by the path across the fields and 
the common, was five miles from Noningsby. 

‘ 0il > as for tllat » I’H walk to the top if you like,’ said Madeline. 

‘ If you do, my dear, you’ll have to go up alone,’ said the judge. 
And so they started. 

There was a crisp, sharp enjoyment attached to a long walk 
with her father which Madeline always loved, and on the present 
occasion she was willing to be very happy; but as she started, 
with her arm beneath his, she feared she knew not what. She had 
a secret, and her father might touch upon it; she had a sore, though 
it was not an unwholesome festering sore, and her father might 
probe the wound. There was, therefore, the slightest shade of 
hypocrisy in the alacrity with which she prepared herself, and in 
the pleasant tone of her voice as she walked down the avenue 
towards the gate. 

But by the time that they had gone a mile, when their feet had 
left the road and were pressing the grassy field-path, there was no 
longer any hypocrisy in her happiness. Madeline believed that no 
human being could talk as did her father, and on this occasion he 
came out with his freshest thoughts and his brightest wit. Nor did 
he, by any means, have the talk all to himself. The delight of Judge 
Staveley’s conversation consisted chiefly in that—that though he 
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might bring on to the carpet all the wit and all the information 
going, he rarely uttered much beyond his own share of words. And 
now they talked of pictures and politics—of the new gallery that 
was not to be built at Charing Cross, and the great onslaught which 
was not to end in the dismissal of Ministers. And then they 
got to books—to novels, new poetry, magazines, essays, and re¬ 
views ; and with the slightest touch of pleasant sarcasm the judge 
passed sentence on the latest efforts of his literary contemporaries. 
And thus at last they settled down on a certain paper which had 
lately appeared in a certain Quarterly—a paper on a grave subject, 
which had been much discussed—and the judge on a sudden stayed 
his hand, and spared his raillery. ‘ You have not heard, I suppose, 
who wrote that?’ said he. No; Madeline had not heard. She 
would much like to know. When young people begin their world 
of reading there is nothing so pleasant to them as knowing the 
little secrets of literature ; who wrote this and that, of which folk 
are then talking-who manages this periodical, and puts the salt 
and pepper into those reviews. The judge always knew these 
events of the inner literary world, and would communicate them 
freely to Madeline as they walked. No ; there was no longer the 
slightest touch of hypocrisy in her pleasant manner and eager 
voice as she answered, ‘ No, papa, I have not heard. Was it Mr. 
So-and-so ?’ and she named an ephemeral literary giant of the day. 
‘ No,’ said the judge, ‘ it was not So-and-so; but yet you might 
guess, as you know the gentleman.’ Then the slight shade of 
hypocrisy came upon her again in a moment. ‘ She couldn’t 
guess,’ she said; ‘ she didn’t know.’ But as she thus spoke the tone 
of her voice was altered. ‘ That article,’ said the judge, ‘ was 
written by Felix Graham. It is uncommonly clever, and yet there 
are a great many people who abuse it.’ 

And now all conversation was stopped. Poor Madeline, who 
had been so ready with her questions, so eager with her answers, 
so communicative and so inquiring, was stricken dumb on the 
instant. She had ceased for some time to lean upon his arm, and 
therefore he could not feel her hand tremble; and he was too 
generous and too kind to look into her face ; but he knew that he 
had touched the fibres of her heart, and that all her presence of 
mind had for the moment fled from her. Of course such was the 
case, and of course he knew it. Had he not brought her out there, 
that they might be alone together when he subjected her to the 
violence of this shower-bath ? 

‘ Yes,’ he continued, ‘ that was written by our friend Graham. 
Do you remember, Madeline, the conversation which you and I had 
about him in the library some time since ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ she remembered it.’ 

‘ And so do I,’ said the judge, ‘ and have thought much about it 
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since. A very clever fellow is Felix Graham. There can he no 
doubt of that/ 

* Is he ?’ said Madeline. 

I am inclined to think that the judge also had lost something of 
his presence of mind, or, at least, of his usual power of conversation. 
He had brought his daughter out there with the express purpose of 
saying to her a special word or two; he had beat very wide about 
the bush with the view of mentioning a certain name ; and now 
that his daughter was there, and the name had been mentioned, it 
seemed that he hardly knew how to proceed. 

‘ Yes, he is clever enough,’ repeated the judge, 4 clever enough ; 
and of high principles and an honest purpose. The fault which 
people find with him is this,—that he is not practical. He won’t' 
take the world as he finds it. If he can mend it, well and good; we 
all ought to do something to mend it; but while we are mending it 
we must live in it/ 

4 Yes, we must live in it/ said Madeline, who hardly knew at the 
moment whether it would be better to live or die in it. Had her 
father remarked that they must all take wings and fly to heaven, 
she would have assented. 

Then the judge walked on a few paces in silence, bethinking 
himself that he might as well speak out at once the words which he 
had to say. 4 Madeline, my darling,’ said he, 4 have you the 
courage to tell me openly what you think of Felix Graham?’ 

4 What I think of him, papa?’ 

4 Yes, my child. It may be that you are in some difficulty at this 
moment, and that I can help you. It may be that your heart is 
sadder than it would be if you knew all my thoughts and wishes 
respecting you, and all your mother’s. I have never had many 
secrets from my children, Madeline, and I should be pleased now if 
you could see into my mind and know all my thoughts and wishes 
as they regard you.’ 

4 Hear papa!’ 

4 To see you happy—you and Augustus and Isabella—that is now 
our happiness; not to see you rich or great. High position and a 
plentiful income are great blessings in this world, so that they 
be achieved without a stain. But even in this world they are not 
the greatest blessings. There are things much sweeter than them/ 
As he said this, Madeline did not attempt to answer him, but she 
put her arm once more within his, and clung to his side. 

4 Money and rank are only good, if every step by which they are 
gained be good also. I should never blush to see my girl the wife 
of a poor man whom she loved; but I should be stricken to the 
core of my heart if I knew that she had become the wife of a rich 
man whom she did not love/ 

4 Papa!’ she said, clinging to him. She had meant to assure him 
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that that sorrow should never be his, but she could not get beyond 
the one word. 

‘ If you love this man, let him come,’ said the judge, carried by 
his feelings somewhat beyond the point to which he had intended to 
go. 4 1 know no harm of him. I know nothing but good of him. 
If you are sure of your own heart, let it be so. He shall be to me 
as another son,—to me and to your mother. Tell me, Madeline, 
shall it be so ?’ 

She was sure enough of her own heart; but how was she to be 
sure of that other heart ? ‘ It shall be so,’ said her father. But a 

man could not be turned into a lover and a husband because she 
and her father agreed to desire it;—not even if her mother would 
join in that wish. She had confessed to her mother that she loved 
this man, and the confession had been repeated to her father. But 
she had never expressed even a hope that she was loved in return. 
4 But he has never spoken to me, papa/ she said, whispering the 
words ever so softly less the winds should carry them. 

‘ No; I know he has never spoken to you/ said the judge. ‘ He 
told me so himself. I like him the better for that/ 

So then there had been other communications made besides that 
which she had made to her mother. Mr. Graham had spoken to her 
father, and had spoken to him about her. In what way had he 
done this, and how had he spoken p What had been his object, and 
when had it been done ? Had she been indiscreet, and allowed him 
to read her secret? And then a horrid thought came across her 
mind. Was he to come there and offer her his hand because he 
pitied and was sorry for her ? The Friday fastings and the evening 
church and the sick visits would be better far than that. She could 
not however muster courage to ask her father any question as to 
that interview between him and Mr. Graham. 

‘ Well, my love/ he said, ‘ I know it is impertinent to ask a 
young lady to speak on such a subject; but fathers are imperti¬ 
nent. Be frank with me. I have told you what I think, and your 
mamma agrees with me. Young Mr. Orme would have been her 
favourite-’ 

‘ Oh, papa, that is impossible/ 

‘ So I perceive, my dear, and therefore we will say no more 
about it. I only mention his name because I want you to under¬ 
stand that you may speak to your mamma quite openly on the 
subject. He is a fine young fellow, is Peregrine Orme/ 

* I’m sure he is, papa/ 

‘ But that is no reason you should marry him if you don’t like 
him.’ 

4 I could never like him,—in that way/ 

4 Very well, my dear. There is an end of that, and I’m sorry for 
him. I think that if I had been a young man at The Cleeve, I 
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should have done just the same. And now let us decide this im¬ 
portant question. When Master Graham’s ribs, anus, and collar 
bones are a little stronger, shall we ask him to come back to 
Noningsby ?’ 

‘ If you please, papa.’ 

4 Very well, we’ll have him here for the assize week. Poor 
fellow, he’ll have a hard job of work on hand just then, and won’t 
have much time for philandering. With Chaffanbrass to watch him 
on his own side, and Leatherham on the other, I don’t envy him his 
position. I almost think I should keep my arm in the sling till the 
assizes were over, by way of exciting a little pity.’ 

6 Is Mr. Graham going to defend Lady Mason ?’ 

4 To help to do so, my dear.’ 

4 But, papa, she is innocent; don’t you feel sure of that ?’ 

The judge was not quite so sure as he had been once. However, 
he said nothing of his doubts to Madeline. 4 Mr. Graham’s task on 
that account will only be the more trying if it becomes difficult to 
establish her innocence.’ 

4 Poor lady !’ said Madeline. 4 You won’t be the judge; will you, 
papa ?’ 

4 No, certainly not. I would have preferred to have gone any 
other circuit than to have presided in a case affecting so near a 
neighbour, and I may almost say a friend. Baron Maltby will sit in 
that court.’ 

4 And will Mr. Graham have to do much, papa ?’ 

4 It will be an occasion of very great anxiety to him, no doubt.’ 
And then they began to return home,—Madeline forming a little 
plan in her mind by which Mr. Fumival and Mr. Chaffanbrass were 
to fail absolutely in making out that lady’s innocence, but the fact 
was to be established to the satisfaction of the whole court, and of 
all the world, by the judicious energy of Felix Graham. 

On their homeward journey the judge again spoke of pictures and 
books, of failures and successes, and Madeline listened to him 
gratefully. But she did not again take much part in the conver¬ 
sation. She could not now express a very fluent opinion on any 
subject, and to tell the truth, could have been well satisfied to have 
been left entirely to her own thoughts. But‘just before they came 
out again upon the road, her father stopped her and asked a direct 
question. 4 Tell me, Madeline, are you happy now ?’ 

4 Yes, papa.’ 

4 That is right. And what you are to understand is this; 
Mr. Graham will now be privileged by your mother and me to 
address you. He has already asked my permission to do so, and 
I told him that I must consider the matter before I either gave it or 
withheld it. I shall now give him that permission.’ Whereupon 
Madeline made her answer by a slight pressure upon his arm. 
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‘ y°« “ay be sure of this, my dear; I shall he very discreet, 

and commit you to nothing. If he should choose to ask you any 
question, you will be at liberty to give him any answer that you 
may think fit.’ But Madeline at once confessed to herself that no 
such liberty remained to her. If Mr. Graham should choose to ask 
her a certain question, it would be in her power to give him only 
one answer. Had he been kept away, had her father told her that 
such a marriage might not be, she would not have broken her 
heart. She had already told herself, that under such circumstances, 
she could live and still live contented. But now,—now if the siege 
were made, the town would have to capitulate at the first shot. 
Was it not an understood thing that the governor had been recom¬ 
mended by the king to give up the keys as soon as they were asked 
for? 

‘ You will tell your mamma of this my dear,’ said the judge, as 
they were entering their own gate. 

‘ Yes,’ said Madeline. But she felt that, in this matter, her 
father was more surely her friend than her mother. And indeed 
she could understand her mother’s opposition to poor Felix, much 
better than her father’s acquiescence. 

‘ Do, my dear. What is anything to us in this world, if we are 
not all happy together ? She thinks that you have become sad, and 
she must know that you are so no longer.’ 

‘But I have not been sad, papa,’ said Madeline, thinking with 
some pride of her past heroism. 

When they reached the hall-door she had one more question to 
ask; but she could not look in her father’s face as she asked. 

‘ Papa, is that review you were speaking of here at Noningsby ?’ 

‘ Y ° u wil1 find i<; on my study table; but remember, Madeline, 

I don’t above half go along with him.’ 

The judge went into his study before dinner, and found that the 
review had been taken. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


NO SURRENDER. 


Sir Peregrine Orme had gone up to London, had had his interview 
with Mr. Bound, and had failed. He had then returned home, and 
hardly a word on the subject had been spoken between him and 
Mrs. Orme. Indeed little or nothing was now said between them 
as to Lady Mason or the trial. What was the use of speaking on a 
subject that was in every way the cause of so much misery? He 
had made up his mind that it was no longer possible for him to 
VOL. it. , 
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take any active step in the matter. He had become bail for her 
appearance in court, and that was the last trifling act of friendship 
which he could show her ? How was it any longer possible that he 
could befriend her? He could not speak up on her behalf with 
eager voice, and strong indignation against her enemies, as had 
formerly been his practice. He could give her no counsel. His 
counsel would have taught her to abandon the property in the first 
instance, let the result be what it might. He had made his little 
effort in that direction by seeing the attorney, and his little effort 
had been useless. It was quite clear to him that there was nothing 
further for him to do;—nothing further for him, who but a week or 
two since was so actively putting himself forward and letting the 
world know that he was Lady Mason’s champion. 

Would he have to go into court as a witness ? His mind was 
troubled much in his endeavour to answer that question. He had 
been her great friend. For years he had been her nearest neigh¬ 
bour. His daughter-in-law still clung to her. She had lived at his 
house. She had been chosen to be his wife. Who could speak to 
her character, if he could not do so ? And yet, what could he say, 
if so called on? Mr. Furnival, Mr. Chaffanbrass—all those who 
would have the selection of the witnesses, believing themselves in 
their client’s innocence, as no doubt they did, would of course 
imagine that he believed in it also. Could he tell them that it 
would not be in his power to utter a single word in her favour ? 

In these days Mrs. Orme went daily to the Farm. Indeed, she 
never missed a day from that on which Lady Mason left The 
Cleeve up to the time of the trial. It seemed to Sir Peregrine that 
his daughter’s affection for this woman had grown with the know¬ 
ledge of her guilt; but, as I have said before, no discussion on the 
matter now took place between them. Mrs. Orme would generally 
take some opportunity of saying that she had been at Orley Farm; 
but that was all. 

Sir Peregrine during this time never left the house once, except 
for morning service on Sundays. He hung his hat up on its accus¬ 
tomed peg when he returned from that ill-omened visit to Mr. Pound, 
and did not move it for days, ay, for weeks,—except on Sunday morn¬ 
ings. At first his groom would come to him, suggesting to him that 
he should ride, and the woodman would speak to him about the 
young coppices; but after a few days they gave up their efforts. 
His grandson also strove to take him out, speaking to him more 
earnestly than the servants would do, but it was of no avail. Pere¬ 
grine, indeed, gave up the attempt sooner, for to him his grandfather 
did in some sort confess his own weakness. ‘ I have had a blow,* 
said he; ‘ Peregrine, I have had a blow. I am too old to bear up 
against it;—too old and too weak.’ Peregrine knew that he alluded 
in some way to that proposed marriage, but he was quite in the 
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dark as to the manner in which his grandfather had been affected 
by it. 

4 People think nothing of that now, sir,’ said he, groping in the 
dark as he strove to administer consolation. 

4 People will think of it;—and I think of it. But never mind, 
my boy. I have lived my life, and am contented with it. I have 
lived my life, and have great joy that snch as yon are left behind to 
take my place. If I had really injured you I should have broken 
my heart—have broken my heart.’ 

Peregrine of course assured him that let whait would come to him 
the pride which he had in his grandfather would always support 
him. 4 I don’t know anybody else that I could be so proud of,’ said 
Peregrine.; ‘ for nobody else that I see thinks so much about other 
people. And I always was, even when I didn’t seem to think much 
about it;—always.’ 

Poor Peregrine ! Circumstances had somewhat altered him since 
that day, now not more than six months ago, in which he had pledged 
himself to abandon the delights of Cowcross Street. As long as there 
was a hope for him with Madeline Staveley all this might be very 
well. He preferred Madeline to Cowcross Street with all its delights. 
But when there should be no longer any hope—and indeed, as 
things went now, there was but little ground for hoping—what 
then ? Might it not be that his trial had come on him too early in 
life, and that he would solace himself in his disappointment, if not 
with Carroty Bob, with companionships and pursuits which would 
be as objectionable, and perhaps more expensive ? 

On three or four occasions his grandfather asked him how things 
were going at Noningsby, striving to interest himself in something 
as to which the out-look was not altogether dismal, and by degrees 
learned,—not exactly all the truth—but as much of the truth as 
Peregrine knew. 

£ Do as she tells you,’ said the grandfather, referring to Lady 
Staveley’s last words. ) 

4 I suppose l.must,’ said Peregrine, sadly. 4 There’s noihing else 
for it. But if there’s anything that I hate in this world, it’s 
waiting.’ 

4 You are both very young,’ said his grandfather. 

4 Yes; we are what people call young, I suppose. But I don’t 
understand all that. Why isn’t a fellow to be happy when he’s 
young as well as when he’s old ?’ 

Sir Peregrine did not answer him, but no doubt thought that he 
might alter his opinion in a few years. There is great doubt as to 
what may be the most enviable time of life with a man. I am 
inclined to think that it is at that period when his children have 
all been born but have not yet began to go astray or to vex him 
with disappointment; when his own pecuniary prospects are 
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settled, and lie knows pretty well what his tether will allow him; 
when the appetite is still good and the digestive organs at their 
full power; when he has ceased to care as to the length of his 
girdle, and before the doctor warns him against solid breakfasts and 
port wine after dinner; when his affectations are over and his 
infirmities have not yet come upon him; while he can still walk 
his ten miles, and feel some little pride in being able to do so; 
while he has still nerve to ride his horse to hounds, and can look 
with some scorn on the ignorance of younger men who have hardly 
yet learned that noble art. As regards men, this, I think, is the 
happiest time of life; but who shall answer the question as regards 
women ? In this respect their lot is more liable to disappointment. 
With the choicest flowers that blow the sweetest aroma of their 
perfection lasts but for a moment. The hour that sees them at their 
fullest glory sees also the beginning of their fall. 

On one morning before the trial Sir Peregrine rang his bell and 
requested that Mr. Peregrine might be asked to come to him. 
Mr. Peregrine was out at the moment, and did not make his appear¬ 
ance much before dark, but the baronet had fully resolved upon 
having this interview, and ordered that the dinner should be put 
back for half an hour. ‘ Tell Mrs. Orme, with my compliments,’ 
he said, ‘ that if it does not put her to inconvenience we will not 
dine till seven.’ It put Mrs. Orme to no inconvenience ; but I am 
inclined to agree with the cook, who remarked that the compliments 
ought to have been sent to her. 

‘ Sit down, Peregrine,’ he said, when his grandson entered his 
room with his thick boots and muddy gaiters. ‘ I have been thinking 
of something.’ 

6 I and Samson have been cutting down trees all day/ said Pere¬ 
grine. ‘ You’ve no conception how the water lies down in the 
bottom there; and there’s a fall every yard down to the river. It’s 
a sin not to drain it.’ 

< Any sins of that kind, my boy, shall lie on your own head for 
the future. I will wash my hands of them.’ - 

4 Then I’ll go to work at once,’ said Peregrine, not quite under¬ 
standing his grandfather. 

‘ You must go to work on more than that, Peregrine.’ And then 
the old man paused. ‘ You must not think that I am doing this 
because I am unhappy for the hour, or that I shall repent it when 
the moment has gone by.’ 

c Doing what?’ asked Peregrine. 

‘ I have thought much of it, and I know that I am right. I can¬ 
not get out as I used to do, and do not care to meet people about 
business.’ 

‘ I never knew you more clear-headed in my life, sir.’ 

‘ Well, perhaps not. We’ll say nothing about that. What I 
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intend to do is this;—to give up the property into your hands at 
Lady-day. You shall be master of The Cleeve from that time 
forth.’ 

‘Sir?’ 

‘ The truth is, you desire employment, and I don’t. The property 
is small, and therefore wants the more looking after. I have nevei 
had a regular land steward, but have seen to that myself. If you’ll 
take my advice you’ll do the same. There is no better employment 
. f° r a gentleman. So now, my boy, you may go to work and drain 
wherever you like. About the Crutchley bottom I have no doubt 
you’re right. I don’t know why it has been neglected.’ These last 
words the baronet uttered in a weak, melancholy tone, asking, as it 
were, forgiveness for his fault; whereas he had spoken out the pur¬ 
port of his great resolution with a clear, strong voice, as though the 
saying of the words pleased him well. 

‘ I could not hear of such a thing as that,’ said his grandson, after 
a short pause. 

‘ But you have heard it, Perry, and you may be quite sure that 
I should not have named it had I not fully resolved upon it. I have 
been thinking of it for days, and have quite made up my mind. 
You won’t turn me out of the house, I know.’ 

‘ All the same. I will not hear of it,’ said the young man, 
stoutly. 

‘ Peregrine!’ 

‘ I know very well what it all means, sir, and I am not at all 
astonished. You have wished to do something out of sheer good¬ 
ness of heart, and you have been balked.’ 

‘ We will not talk about that, Peregrine.’ 

4 But I must say a few words about it. All that has made you 

unhappy, and—and—and-’ He wanted to explain that his 

grandfather was ashamed of his baffled attempt, and for that reason 
was cowed and down at heart at the present moment; but that in 
the three or four months when this trial would be over and the 
wonder passed away, all that would be forgotten, and he would be 
again as well as ever. But Peregrine, though he understood all 
this, was hardly able to express himself. 

‘ My boy,’ said the old man, ‘ I know very well what you mean. 
What you say is partly true, and partly not quite true. Some day, 
perhaps, when we are sitting here together over the fire, I shall be 
better able to talk ov.er all this; but not now, Perry. God has 
been very good to me, and given me so much that I will not repine 
at this sorrow. I have lived my life, and am content.’ 

4 Oh yes, of course all that’s true enough. And if God should 
choose that you should—die, you know, or I either, some people 
would be sorry, but we shouldn’t complain ourselves. But what I 
say is this: you should never give up as long as you live. There’s 
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a sort of feeling about it which I can’t explain. One should 
always say to oneself. No surrender.’ And Peregrine, as he spoke, 
stood up from his chair, thrust his hands into his trousers-pockets, 
and shook his head. 

Sir Peregrine smiled as he answered him. ‘ But Perry, my boy, 
we can’t always say that. When the heart and the spirit and the 
body have all surrendered, why should the voice tell a foolish 
falsehood ?’ 

‘ But it shouldn’t be a falsehood,’ said Peregrine. Nobody 
should ever knock under of his own accord. 

‘ You are quite right there, my boy; you are quite right there. 
Stick to that yourself. But, remember, that you are not to knock 
under to any of your enemies. The worst that you will meet with 
are folly, and vice, and extravagance.’ 

‘That’s of course,’ said Peregrine, by no means wishing on the 
present occasion to bring under discussion his future contests with 
any such enemies as those now named by his grandfather. 

‘ And now, suppose you dress for dinner,’ said the baronet. ‘ 1 ve 
got ahead of you there you see. What I’ve told you to-day I have 
already told your mother.’ 

‘ I’m sure she doesn’t think you right.’ 

* If she thinks me wrong, she is too kind and well-behaved to say 
so —which is more than I can say for her son. Your mother, Perry, 
never told me that I was wrong yet, though she has had many occa¬ 
sions too many, too many. But, come, go and dress for dinner , 

‘ You are wrong in this, sir, if ever you were wrong m your lite, 
said Peregrine, leaving the room. His grandfather did not answer 
him again, but followed him out of the door, and walked bns t j 
across the hall into the drawing-room. 

« There’s Peregrine been lecturing me about draining, he sanl to 
his daughter-in-law, striving to speak in a half-bantering tone of 
voice, as though things were going well with him. 

* Lecturing you!’ said Mrs. Orme. _ 

‘ And he’s right, too. There’s nothing like it. He 11 make a 
better farmer, I take it, than Lucius Mason. You’ll live to see him 
know the value of an acre of land as well as any man m the 
county. It’s the very thing that he’s fit for. He’ll do better with 

the property than ever I did.’ . , ., 

There was something beautiful in the effort which the old man 
was making when watched by the eyes of one who knew lnm as 
well as did his daughter-in-law. She knew him, and understood 
all the workings of his mind, and the deep sorrow of his heart, in 
very truth, the star of his life was going out darkly under a cloud; 
but he was battling against his sorrow and shame—not that he 
might be rid of them himself, but that others might not have to 
share them. That doctrine of ‘No surrender ’ was strong wnhin 
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his bosom, and be understood the motto in a finer sense than that 
in which his grandson had used it. He would not tell them that 
his heart was broken,—not if he could help it. He would not 
display his wound if it might be in his power to hide it. He 
would not confess that lands, and houses, and seignorial functions 
were no longer of value in his eyes. As far as might be possible 
he would bear his own load till that and the memory of his last 
folly might be hidden together in the grave. 

But he knew that he was no longer fit for a man’s work, and that 
it would be well that he should abandon it. He had made a 
terrible mistake. In his old age he had gambled for a large stake, 
and had lost it all. He had ventured to love ;—to increase the small 
number of those who were nearest and dearest to him, to add one 
to those whom he regarded as best and purest,—and he had been 
terribly deceived. He had for many years almost worshipped the 
one lady who had sat at his table, and now in his old age he had 
asked her to share her place of honour with another. What that 
other was need not now be told. And the world knew that this 
•woman was to have been his wife ! He had boasted loudly that he 
would give her that place and those rights. He had ventured his 
all upon her innocence and her purity. He had ventured his all,— 
and he had lost. 

1 do not say that on this account there was any need that he 
should be stricken to the ground,—that it behoved him as a man 
of high feeling to be broken-hearted. He would have been a 
greater man had he possessed the power to bear up against all this, 
and to go forth to the world bearing his burden bravely on his 
shoulders. But Sir Peregrine Orme was not a great man, and pos¬ 
sessed few or none of the elements of greatness. He was a man 
of a singularly pure mind, and endowed with a strong feeling of 
chivalry. It had been everything to him to be spoken of by the 
world as a man free from reproach,—who had lived with clean 
hands and with clean people around him. All manner ot delin¬ 
quencies he could forgive in his dependents which did not tell of 
absolute baseness; but it would have half killed him had he ever 
learned that those he loved had become false or fraudulent. When 
his grandson had come to trouble about the rats, he had acted, not 
over-cleverly, a certain amount of paternal anger; but had Pere¬ 
grine broken his promise to him, no acting would have been neces¬ 
sary. It may therefore be imagined what were now his feelings 
as to Lady Mason. 

Her he could forgive for deceiving him. Ho had told his 
daughter-in-law that he would forgive her; and it was a thing 
done. But he could not forgive himself in that he had been de¬ 
ceived. He could not forgive himself for having mingled with the 
sweet current of his Edith’s life the foul waters of that criminal 
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tragedy. He could not now bid her desert Lady Mason; for was 
it not true that the woman’s wickedness was known to them two, 
through her resolve not to injure those who had befriended her ? 
But all this made the matter worse rather than better to him. It 
is all very well to say, ‘ No surrender but when the load placed 
upon the back is too heavy to be borne, the back must break or 
bend beneath it. 

His load was too heavy to be borne, and therefore he said to 
himself that he would put it down. He would not again see Lord 
Alston and the old friends of former days. He would attend no 
more at the magistrates’ bench, but would send his grandson out 
into his place. For the few days that remained to him in this 
world, he might be well contented to abandon the turmoils and 
troubles of life. ‘ It will not be for long,’ he said to himself over 
and over again. And then he would sit in his arm-chair for hours, 
intending to turn his mind to such solemn thoughts as might befit 
a dying man. But, as he sat there, he would still think of Lady 
Mason. He would remember her as she had leaned against his 
breast on that day that he kissed her; and then he would remem-* 
ber her as she was when she spoke those horrid words to him— 
‘Yes; I did it; at night, when I was alone.’ And this was the 
woman whom he had loved ! This was the woman whom he still 
loved,—if all the truth might be confessed. 

His grandson, though he read much of his grandfather’s mind, 
had failed to read it all. He did not know how often Sir Peregrine 
repeated to himself those words, ‘ No Surrender,’ or how gallantly 
he strove to live up to them. Lands and money and seats of 
honour he would surrender, as a man surrenders his tools when 
he has done his work; but his tone of feeling and his principle he 
would not surrender, though the maintenance of them should crush 
him with their weight. The woman had been very vile, despe¬ 
rately false, wicked beyond belief, with premeditated villany, for 
years and years;—and this was the woman whom he had wished to 
make the bosom companion of his latter days! 

‘ Samson is happy now, I suppose, that he has got the axe in his 
hand,’ he said to his grandson. 

‘ Pretty well for that, sir, I think.’ 

‘ That man will cut down every tree about the place, if you’ll 
let him.’ And in that way he strove to talk about the affairs of the 
property. 








CHAPTER XX. 


WHAT REBEKAH DID FOPw HER SON. 

Every day Mrs. Orme went up to Orley Farm and sat for two hours 
with Lady Mason. We may say that there was now no longer any 
secret between them, and that she whose life had been so innocent, 
so pure, and so good, could look into the inmost heart and soul of 
that other woman whose career had been supported by the proceeds 
of one terrible life-long iniquity. And now, by degrees, Lady 
Mason would begin to plead for herself, or, rather, to put in a plea 
for the deed she had done, acknowledging, however, that she, the 
doer of it, had fallen almost below forgiveness through the crime. 
‘ Was he not his son as much as that other one; and had I not 
deserved of him that he should do this thing for me ?’ And again 
‘ Never once did I ask of him any favour for myself from the day 
that I gave myself to him, because he had been good to my father 
and mother. Up to the very hour of his death I never asked him to 
spend a shilling on my own account. But I asked him to do this 
thing for his child; and when at last he refused me, I told him that 
I myself would cause it to be done.’ 

6 You told him so ?’ 

* I did ; and I think that he believed me. He knew that I was one 
who would act up to my word. I told him that Orley Farm should 
belong to our babe.’ 

‘ And what did he say ?’ 

He bade me beware of my soul. My answer was very terrible, 
and I will not shock you with it. Ah me! it is easy to talk of 
repentance, but repentance will not come with a word.’ 

In these days Mrs. Orme became gradually aware that hitherto 
she had comprehended but little of Lady Mason’s character. There 
was a power of endurance about her, and a courage that was almost 
awful to the mind of the weaker, softer, and better woman. Lady 
Mason, during her sojourn at The Cleeve, had seemed almost to 
sink under her misfortune ; nor had there been any hypocrisy, any 
pretence in her apparent misery. She had been very wretched;— 
as wretched a human creature, we may say, as any crawling God’s 
earth at that time. But she had borne her load, and, bearing it, 
had gone about her work, still striving with desperate courage as 
the ground on which she trod continued to give way beneath her 
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feet, inch by inch. They had known and pitied her misery; they 
had loved her for misery—as it is in the nature of such people to 

do;_but they had little known how great had been the cause for it. 

They had sympathized with the female weakness which had suc¬ 
cumbed when there was hardly any necessity for succumbing. 
Had they then known all, they would have wondered at the 
strength which made a struggle possible under such circumstances. 

Even now she would not yield. I have said that there had been 
no hypocrisy in her misery during those weeks last past; and I 
have said so truly. But there had perhaps been some pretences, 
some acting of a part, some almost necessary pretence as to her 
weakness. Was she not bound to account to those around her for 
her great sorrow? And was it not above all things needful that 
she should enlist their sympathy and obtain their aid? She had 
been obliged to cry to them for help, though obliged also to confess 
that there was little reason for such crying. ‘ I am a woman, and 
weak,’ she had said, ‘ and therefore cannot walk alone, now that 
the way is stony/ But what had been the truth with her ? How 
would she have cried, had it been possible for her to utter the sharp 
cry of her heart ? The waters had been closing over her head, and 
she had clutched at a hand to save her ; but the owner of that hand 
might not know how imminent, how close was the danger. 

But in these days, as she sat in her own room with Mrs. Orme, 
the owner of that hand might know everything. The secret had 
been told, and there was no longer need for pretence. As she 
could now expose to view the whole load of her wretchedness, 
so also could she make known the strength that was still left foi 
endurance. And these two women who had become endeared to 
each other under such terrible circumstances, came together at 
these meetings with more of the equality of friendship than had 
ever existed at The Cleeve. It may seem strange that it should be 
so —strange that the acknowledged forger of her husbands will 
should be able to maintain a better claim for equal friendship than 
the lady who was believed to be innocent and true ! But it was 
so. Now she stood on true ground- now, as she sat there with 
Mrs. Orme, she could speak from her heart, pouring forth the real 
workings of her mind. From Mrs. Orme she had no longer aught 
to fear ; nor from Sir Peregrine. Everything was known to them, 
and she could now tell of every incident of her crime with an out¬ 
spoken boldness that in itself was incompatible with the humble 
bearing of an inferior in the presence of one above her. 

And she did still hope. The one point to be gained was this; 
that her son, her only son, the child on whose behalf this crime 
had been committed, should never know her shame, or live to be 
disgraced by her guilt. If she could be punished, she would say, 
and he left in ignorance of her punishment, she would not care 
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what indignities they might heap upon her. She had heard of 
penal servitude, of years, terribly long, passed in all the misery of 
vile companionship ; of solitary confinement, and the dull madness 
which it engenders; of all the terrors of a life spent under cii- 
cumstances bearable only by the uneducated, the rude, and the 
vile. But all this was as nothing to her compared with the loss of 
honour to her son. 4 1 should live/ she would say ; 4 but he would 
die. You cannot ask me to become his murderer! 

It was on this point that they differed always. Mrs. Orme would 
have had her confess everything to Lucius, and strove to make her 
understand that if he were so told, the blow would fall less heavily 
than it would do if the knowledge came to him from her conviction 
at the trial. But the mother would not bring herself to believe 
that it was absolutely necessary that he should ever know it. 

4 There was the property! Yes; but let the trial come, and if she 
were acquitted, then let some arrangement be made about that. 
The lawyers might find out some cause why it should be sur¬ 
rendered/ But Mrs. Orme feared that if the trial were over, and 
the criminal saved from justice, the property would not be sur¬ 
rendered. And then how would that wish of repentance be possible ? 
After all was not that the one thing necessary ? 

I will not say that Mrs. Orme in these days ever regretted that 
her sympathy and friendship had been thus bestowed, but she 
frequently acknowledged to herself that the position was too 
difficult for her. There was no one whose assistance she could 
ask; for she felt that she could not in this matter ask counsel from 
Sir Peregrine. She herself was good, and pure, and straight- 
minded, and simple in her perception of right and wrong; but 
Lady Mason was greater than she in force of character,—a stronger 
woman in every way, endowed with more force of will, with more 
power of mind, with greater energy, and a swifter flow of words. 
Sometimes she almost thought it would be better that she should 
stay away from Orley Farm; but then she had promised to be true 
to her wretched friend, and the mother’s solicitude for her son still 
softened the mother’s heart. 

In these days, till the evening came, Lucius Mason never made 
his way into his mother’s sitting-room, which indeed was the 
drawing-room of the house,—and he and Mrs. Orme, as a rule, 
hardly ever met each other. If he saw her as she entered or left 
the place, he would lift his hat to her and pass by without speaking. 
He was not admitted to those councils of his mother’s, and would 
not submit to ask after his mother’s welfare or to inquire as to her 
affairs from a stranger. On no other subject was it possible that 
he should now speak to the daily visitor and the only visitor at 
Orley Farm. All this Mrs. Orme understood, and saw that the 
young man was alone and comfortless. He passed his hours below, 
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in liis own room, and twice a day his mother found him in the 
parlour, and then they sat through their silent, miserable meals. 
She would then leave him, always saying some soft words of 
motherly love, and putting her hand either upon his shoulder or 
his arm. On such occasions he was never rough to her, hut he 
would never respond to her caress. She had ill-treated him, pre¬ 
ferring in her trouble the assistance of a stranger to his assistance. 
She would ask him neither for his money nor his counsel, and as 
she had thus chosen to stand aloof from him, he also would stand 
aloof from her. Not for always,—as he said to himself over and 
over again ; for his heart misgave him when he saw the lines of 
care so plainly written on his mother’s brow. Not for always 
should it be so. The day of the trial would soon be present, and 
the day of the trial would soon be over; then again would they 
be friends. Poor young man ! Unfortunate young man ! 

Mrs. Orme saw all this, and to her it was very terrible. What 
would be the world to her, if her boy should frown at her, and look 
black when she caressed him ? And she thought that it was the 
fault of the mother rather than of the son; as indeed was not all 
that wretchedness the mother’s fault ? But then again, there was 
the one great difficulty. How could any step be taken in the 
right direction till the whole truth had been confessed to him ? 

The two women were sitting together in that upstairs room; and 
the day of the trial was now not a full week distant from them, 
when Mrs. Orme again tried to persuade the mother to intrust her 
son with the burden of all her misery. On the preceding day Mr. 
Solomon Aram had been down at Orley Farm, and had been with 
Lady Mason for an hour. 

‘ He knows the truth !’ Lady Mason had said to her friend. ‘ I 
am sure of that.’ 

‘ But did he ask you ?’ 

‘ Oh, no, he did not ask me that. He asked of little things that 
happened at the time ; but from his manner I am sure he knows it 
all. He says-that I shall escape.’ 

‘ Did he say escape ?’ 

‘ No; not that word, but it was the same thing. He spoke to 
Lucius, for I saw them on the lawn together.’ 

‘ You do not know what he said to him ?’ 

‘ No ; for Lucius would not speak to me, and I could not ask 
him.’ And then they both were silent, for Mrs. Orme was thinking 
how she could bring about that matter that was so near her heart. 
Lady Mason was seated in a large old-fashioned arm-chair, in 
which she now passed nearly all her time. The table was by her 
side, but she rarely turned herself to it. She sat leaning with her 
elbow on her arm, supporting her face with her hand; and opposite 
to her, so close that she might look into her face and watch every 
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movement of her eyes, sat Mrs. Orme,—intent upon that one thing, 
that the woman before her should he brought to repent the evil 
she had done. 

4 And you have not spoken to Lucius ? 

* No,’ she answered. 4 No more than I have told you. What 
could I say to him about the man ? 

4 Not about Mr. Aram. It might not he necessary to speak of him. 
He has his work to do; and I suppose that he must do it in his 
own way ?’ 

4 Yes; he must do it, in his own way. Lucius would not under¬ 
stand.’ 

4 Unless you told him everything, of course he could not under¬ 
stand.’ 

4 That is impossible.’ 

4 No, Lady Mason, it is not impossible. Dear Lady Mason, do 
not turn from me in that way. It is for your sake,—because I love 
you, that I press you to do this. If he knew it all-’ 

4 Could you tell your son such a tale ?’ said Lady Mason, turning 
upon her sharply, and speaking almost with an air of anger. 

Mrs. Orme was for a moment silenced, for she could not at once 
bring herself to conceive it possible that she could be so circum¬ 
stanced. But at last she answered. 4 Yes,’ she said, 4 1 think I 
could, if-.’ And then she paused. 

4 If you had done such a deed! Ah, you do not know, for the 
doing of it would be impossible to you. You can never understand 
what was my childhood, and how my young years were passed. I 
never loved anything but him;—that is, till I knew you, and— 

and-But instead of finishing her sentence she pointed down 

towards The Cleeve. 4 How, then, can I tell him ? Mrs. Orme, I 
would let them pull me to pieces, bit by bit, if in that way I could 
save him.’ 

4 Not in that way,’ said Mrs. Orme; 4 not in that way.’ 

But Lady Mason went on pouring forth the pent-up feelings of 
her bosom, not regarding the faint words of her companion. 4 Till 
he lay in my arms I had loved nothing. From my earliest years I 
had been taught to love money, wealth, and property; but as to 
myself the teachings had never come home to me. When they bade 
me marry the old man because he was rich, I obeyed them,—not 
caring for his riches, but knowing that it behoved me to relieve 
them of the burden of my support. He was kinder to me than they 
had been, and I did for him the best I could. But his money and 
his wealth were little to me. He told me over and over again that 
when he died I should have the means to live, and that was enough. 
I would not pretend to him that I cared for the grandeur of his 
children who despised me. But then came my baby, and the world 
was all altered for me. What could I do for the only thing that I 
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had ever called my own ? Money and riches they had told me were 
everything/ 

‘ But they had told you wrong,’ said Mrs. Orrne, as she wiped the 
tears from her eyes. 

‘ They had told me falsely. I had heard nothing but falsehoods 
from my youth upwards/ she answered fiercely. ‘ For myself I had 
not cared for these things; but why should not he have money and 
riches and land ? His father had them to give over and above what 
had already made those sons and daughters so rich and proud. 
Why should not this other child also be his father’s heir ? Was he 
not as well born as they ? was he not as fair a child ? What did 
Bebekah do, Mrs. Orme ? Did she not do worse; and did it not all 
go well with her ? Why should my boy be an Ishmael ? Why 
should I be treated as the bondwoman, and see my little one perish 
of thirst in this world’s wilderness ?’ 

* No Saviour had lived and died for the world in those days,’ said 
Mrs. Orme. 

‘ And no Saviour had lived and died for me/ said the wretched 
woman, almost shrieking in her despair. The lines of her face were 
terrible to be seen as she thus spoke, and an agony of anguish 
loaded her brow upon which Mrs. Orme was frightened to look. 
She fell on her knees before the wretched woman, and taking her 
by both her hands strove all she could to find some comfort for her. 

‘ Ah, do not say so. Do not say that. Whatever may come, that 
misery—that worst of miseries need not oppress you. If that 
indeed were true!’ 

‘ It was true;—and how should it be otherwise ?’ 

‘ But now,—now. It need not be true now. Lady Mason, for 
your soul’s sake say that it is so now.’ 

‘ Mrs. Orme/ she said, speaking with a singular quiescence of tone 
after the violence of her last words, ‘ it seems to me that I care 
more for his soul than for my own. For myself I can bear even 
that. But if he were a castaway- !’ 

I will not attempt to report the words that passed between them 
for the next half-hour, for they concerned a matter which I may 
not dare to handle too closely in such pages as these. But Mrs. Orme 
still knelt there at her feet, pressing Lady Mason’s hands, pressing 
against her knees, as with all the eagerness of true affection she 
endeavoured to bring her to a frame of mind that would admit of 
some comfort. But it all ended in this :—Let everything be told 
to Lucius, so that the first step back to honesty might be taken,— 
and then let them trust to Him whose mercy can ever temper the 
wind to the shorn lamb. 

But, as Lady Mason had once said to herself, repentance will not 
come with a word. ‘ I cannot tell him/ she said at last. * It is a thing 
impossible. I should die at his feet before the words were spoken/ 
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* I w ill do it for yon,’ said Mrs. Orme, offering from pure charity 
to take upon "herself a task perhaps as heavy as any that a human 
creature could perform. ‘ I will tell him/ 

‘ No, no/ screamed Lady Mason, taking Mrs. Orme by both her 
arms as she spoke. 4 You will not do so: say that you will not. 
Remember your promise to me. Remember why it is that you 
know it all yourself/ 

* I will not, surely, unless you bid me,’ said Mrs. Orme. 

4 No, no; I do not bid you. Mind, I do not bid you. I will not 
have it done. Better anything than that, while it may yet be 
avoided. I have your promise; have I not ?’ 

‘ Oh, yes; of course I should not do it unless you told me/ And 
then, after some further short stay, during which but little was said, 
Mrs. Orme got up to go. 

4 You will come to me to-morrow,’ said Lady Mason. 

4 Yes, certainly,’ said Mrs. Orme. 

4 Because I feared that I had offended you.’ 

4 Oh, no ; I will take no offence from you.’ 

4 You should not, for you know what I have to bear. You know, 
and no one else knows. Sir Peregrine does not know. He cannot 
understand. But you know and understand it all. And, Mrs. Orme, 
what you do now will be counted to you for great treasure,—for 
very great treasure. You are better than the Samaritan, for he 
went on his way. But you will stay till the last. Yes; I know you 
will stay/ And the poor creature kissed her only friend;—kissed 
her hands and her forehead and her breast. Then Mrs. Orme went 
without speaking, for her heart was full, and the words would not 
come to her; but as she went she said to herself that she would 
stay till the last. 

Standing alone on the steps before the front door she found 
Lucius Mason all alone, and some feeling moved her to speak a word 
to him as she passed. 6 1 hope all this does not trouble you much, 
Mr. Mason/ she said, offering her hand to him. She felt that her 
words were hypocritical as she was speaking them; but under such 
circumstances what else could she say to him ? 

4 Well, Mrs. Orme, such an episode in one’s family history does 
give one some trouble. I am unhappy,—very unhappy; but not 
too much so to thank you for your most unusual kindness to my 
poor mother/ And then, having been so far encouraged by her 
speaking to him, he accompanied her round the house on to the 
lawn, from whence a path led away through a shrubbery on to the 
road which would take her by the village of Coldharbour to The 
Cleeve. 

4 Mr. Mason/ she said, as they walked for a few steps together 
before the house, 4 do not suppose that I presume to interfere 
between you and your mother.’ 
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‘ You have a right to interfere now/ he said. 

4 But I think you might comfort her if you would be more with 
her. Would it not be better if you could talk freely together about 
all this V 

4 It would be better/ he said; 4 but I fear that that is no longer 
possible. When this trial is over, and the world knows that she 
is innocent; when people shall see how cruelly she has been 
used-’ 

Mrs. Orme might not tell the truth to him, but she could with 
difficulty bear to hear him dwell thus confidently on hopes which 
were so false. ‘ The future is in the hands of God, Mr. Mason; but 
for the present-’ 

4 The present and the future are both in His hands, Mrs. Orme. 
I know my mother’s innocence, and would have done a son’s part 
towards establishing it;—but she would not allow me. All this will 
soon be over now, and then, I trust, she and I will once again under¬ 
stand each other. Till then I doubt whether I should be wise to 
interfere. Good morning, Mrs. Orme ; and pray believe that I 
appreciate at its full worth all that you are doing for her.’ Then he 
again lifted his hat and left her. 

Lady Mason from her window saw them as they walked together, 
and her heart for a moment misgave her. Could it be that her 
friend was treacherous to her ? Was it possible that even now she 
was telling everything that she had sworn that she would not 
tell ? Why were they two together, seeing that they passed each 
other day by day without intercourse ? And so she watched with 
anxious eyes till they parted, and then she saw that Lucius stood 
idly on the terrace swinging his stick as he looked down the hill 
towards the orchard below him. He would not have stood thus 
calmly had he already heard his mother’s shame. This she knew, 
and having laid aside her immediate fears she retreated back to her 
chair. No; she would not tell him: at any rate till the trial should 
be over. 
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CAMOMILE PIUS, 

THE 9 

MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 

A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 

EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION, 

AND ADZ. STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 

AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 

PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, AND A SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM, 


rDiGESTiON is a weakness or want of power 
“ the digestive juices in the stomach to con- 
irt what we eat and drink into healthy 
atter, for the proper nourishment of the 
hole system. It is caused by everything 
hich weakens the system in general, or the 
omach in particular. From it proceed 
sarly all the diseases to which we are 
able; for it is very certain, that if we could 
ways keep the stomach right we should 
lly die by old age or accident. Indigestion 
roduces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
ons: amongst the most prominent of its 
iserable effects are a want of, or an inordi- 
ate appetite, sometimes attended with a 
>nstant craving for drink, a distension or 
eling of enlargement of the stomach, flatu- 
ncy,heartburn, pains in the stomach, acidity, 
apleasant taste in the month, perhaps sick- 
3 ss, rumbling noise in the bowels: in some 
ises of depraved digestion there is nearly a 
>mplete disrelish for food, but still the 
ppetite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
lated period of meals persons so afflicted can 
it heartily, although without much gratifi- 
ition; a long train of nervous symptoms are 
[so frequent attendants, general debility, 
reat languidness, and incapacity for exer- 
on. The minds of persons so afflicted fre- 
uently become irritable and desponding, 
ad great anxiety is observable in the coun- 
mance; they appear thoughtful, melan- 
holy, and dejected, under great appre- 
ension of some imaginary danger, will start 
t any unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
ecome so agitated that they require some 


time to calm and collect themselves; yet for 
al 1 this the mind is exhilarated without much 
difficulty; pleasing events, society will for 
a time dissipate all appearance of disease; 
but the excitement produced by an agreeable 
change vanishes soon after the cause has 
gone by. Other symptons are, violent pal¬ 
pitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed by 
frightful dreams and startings, and affording 
little or no refreshment; occasionally there 
is much moaning, with a sense of weight and 
oppression upon the chest, nightmare, &c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of Indi¬ 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support to 
the stomach; and in all its stages the medi¬ 
cine most wanted is that which will afford 
speedy and effectual assistance to the di¬ 
gestive organs, and give energy to the ner¬ 
vous and muscular systems,—nothing can 
more speedily or with more certainty effect 
so desirable an object than Norton's Extract 
of Camomile Flowers . The herb has from 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an 
aromatic hitter to the taste, and a pleasing 
degree of warmth and strength to the sto¬ 
mach ; and in all cases of indigestion, gout 
in the stomach, windy colic, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly re¬ 
commended by the most emtient practi¬ 
tioners as very useful and beneficial. The 
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great, indeed only, objection to its use has 
been the large quantity of water which it 
takes to dissolve a small part of the flowers 
and which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint of 
boiling water to dissolve the soluble portion 
of one drachm of Camomile Flowers; and, 
when one or even two ounces may be taken 
with advantage, it must at once be seen 
how impossible it is to take a proper dose of 
this wholesome herb in the form of tea; and 
the only reason why it has not long since 
been placed the very first in rank of all 
restorative medicines is, that in taking it the 
stomach has always been loaded with water, 
which tends in a great measure to counter¬ 
act, and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. It must be evident that loading 
a weak stomach with a large quantity of 
water, merely for the purpose of conveying 
into it a small quantity of medicine must be 
injurious; and that the medicine must pos¬ 
sess powerful renovating properties only to 
counteract the bad effects likely to be pro ¬ 
duced by the water. Generally speaking, 
this has been the casewith Camomile Flowers, 
a herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, decidedly 
the most speedy restorer, and the most cer¬ 
tain preserver of health. 

These PILLS are wholly CAMOMILE, 
prepared by a peculiar process, accidentally 
discovered, and known only to the proprietor, 
and which he firmly believes to be one of 
the most valuable modem discoveries in 
medicine, by which all the essential and ex¬ 
tractive matter of more than an ounce of the 
flowers is concentrated in four moderate 
sized pills. Experience has afforded the most 
ample proof that they possess all the fine 
aromatic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, as they 
are taken into the stomach unencumbered by 
any diluting or indigestible substance, in the 
same degree has their benefit been more im¬ 
mediate and decided. Mild in their opera¬ 
tion and pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum¬ 
stance, without danger or inconvenience. A 
person exposed to cold and wet a whole day 
or night could not possibly receive any in¬ 
jury from taking them, but on the contrary, 
they would effectually prevent a cold being 
taken. After a long acquaintance with and 
strict observance of the medicinal properties 
of Morton's Camomile Pills, it is only doing 


them justice to say, that they are really th 
most valuable of all Tonic Medicines. B; 
the word tonic is meant a medicine whici 
gives strength to the stomach sufficient t 
digest in proper quantities all wholesom 
food, which increases the power of ever 
nerve and muscle of the human body, or, i: 
other words, invigorates the nervous an 
muscular systems. The solidity or firmnes 
of the whole tissue of the body which s 
quickly follows the use of Morton's Carnomi 
Pills , their certain and speedy effects in re 
pairing the partial dilapidations from time c 
intemperance, and their lasting salutary ii 
fiuence on the whole frame, is most coi 
vincing, that in the smallest compass is coi 
tained the largest quantity of the tonic prii 
ciple, of so peculiar a nature as to pervac 
the whole system, through which it diffusi 
health and strength sufficient to resist tl 
formation of disease, and also to fortify tl 
constitution against contagion; as such, the 
general use is strongly recommended as 
preventative during the prevalence or malij 
nant fever or other infectious diseases, ai 
to persons attending sick rooms they are h 
valuable as in no one instance have they ev 
failed in preventing the taking of illnes 
even under the most trying circumstances 
As Norton's Camomile Pills are pari 
cularly recommended for all stomach coi 
plaints or indigestion, it will probably be e: 
pected that some advice should be giv< 
respecting diet, though after all that has bei 
written upon the subject, after the publicatii 
of volume upon volume, after the count 
has, as it were, been inundated with pra 
tical essays on diet, as a means of prolongs 
life, it would be unnecessary to say moi 
did we not feel it our duty to make t! 
humble endeavour of inducing the public 
regard them not, but to adopt that com 
which is dictated by nature, by reason, ai 
by common sense. Those persons who stu( 
the wholesomes, and are governed by t] 
opinions of writers on diet, are uniform 
both unhealthy in body and weak in min 
There can be no doubt that the palate is d 
signed to inform us what is proper for tl 
stomach, and of course that must best L 
struct us what food to take and what 
avoid : we want no other adviser. Nothii 
can be more clear than that those articl 
which are agreeable to the taste, were t 
nature intended for our food and sustenanc 
whether liquid or solid, foreign or of natr 
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lction: if they are pure and unadul- 
3d, no harm need be dreaded by their 
they will only injure by abuse. Con- 
rntly, whatever the palate approves, eat 
Lrink always in moderation, but never 
tcess; keeping in mind that the first 
ss of digestion is performed in the 
h, the second in the stomach; and that, 
ier that the stomach may be able to do 
rork properly, it is requisite the first 
iss should be well performed; this con- 
in masticating or chewing the solid 
so as to break down and separate the 
i and small substances of meat and ve- 
►les, mixing them well, and blending the 
e together before they are swallowed; 
t is particularly urged upon all to take 
y of time to their meals and never eat 
tste. If you conform to this short and 
Le, but comprehensive advice, and find 
there are various things which others 
nd drink with pleasure and without in- 
enience, and which would be pleasant 
mrself only that they disagree, you may 
ice conclude that the fault is in the 
ach, that it does not possess the power 
h it ought to do, that it wants assist- 
, and the sooner that assistance is af- 
sd the better. A very short trial of this 
cine will best prove how soon it will 
the stomach in a condition to perform 
ease all the work which nature in- 
edfor it. By its use you will soon be able 
ljoy, in moderation, whatever is agree- 
to the taste, and unable to name one in- 
lual article of food which disagrees with 
ts unpleasantly on the stomach. Never 
3 t that a small meal well digested affords 
3 nourishment to the system than a large 
even of the same food, when digested 
3 rfectly. Let the dish be ever so deli" 
9 , ever so enticing a variety offered, the 
le ever so enchanting, never forget that 
lerance tends to preserve health, and 
health is the soul of enjoyment. But 
dd an impropriety be at any time, or ever 
Pten committed, by which the stomach 
mes overloaded or disordered, render it 
ediate aid by taking a dose of Norton's 


Camomile Pills, which will so promptly as¬ 
sist in carrying off the burden thus imposed 
upon it that all will soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every person 
in his lifetime consumes a quantity of nox¬ 
ious matter, which if taken at one meal 
would be fatal: it is these small quantities of 
noxious matter, which are introduced into 
our food, either by accident or wilful adul¬ 
teration, which we find so often upset the 
stomach, and not unfrequently lay the foun¬ 
dation of illness, and perhaps final ruination 
to health. To preserve the constitution, it 
should be our constant care, if possible, to 
counteract the effect of these small quantities 
of unwholesome matter ; and whenever, in 
that way, an enemy to the constitution finds 
its way into the stomach, a friend should 
be immediately sent after it, which would 
prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether; no better friend can be found, 
nor one which will perform the task with 
greater certainty than NORTON’S CAMO¬ 
MILE PILLS. And let it be observed that 
the longer this medicine is taken the less it 
will be wanted; it can in no case become 
habitual, as its entire action is to give energy 
and force to the stomach, which is the spring 
of life, the source from which the whole frame 
draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon every 
occasion of the general health being at all 
disturbed, these Pills should be immediately 
taken, as they will stop and eradicate dis¬ 
ease at its commencement. Indeed, it is 
most confidently asserted, that by the timely 
use of this medicine only, and a common de¬ 
gree of caution, any person may enjoy all the 
comforts within his reach, may pass through 
life without an illness, and with the certainty 
of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles; and if closely 
corked their qualities are neither impaired by 
time nor injured by any change of' climate 
whatever. Price 13i|d. and 2s. 9d. each, with 
full directions. The large bottle contains the 
quantity of three small ones, or Pills equal 
to fourteen ounces of Camomile Flowebs. 


Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 

Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S FILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purohase an imitation. 















A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 


GODFREY! 

EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWED 

Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beauti: 
ing and Preserving the Skin, and giving it a blooming a 
charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Si 
burn. Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualit 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., cl 
it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continui 
its use only a short time, the skin will become and contir 
soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear s 
beautiful. 

Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors e 

Perfumers. 


FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


SIMCO’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILL! 

are a certain and safe remedy. They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone tc 
stomach, and strength to the whole system. No other medicine can he compared to t 
excellent Pills, as they prevent the disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and 
restored thousands from pain and misery to health and comfort. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at Is. l|d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 


IIFLVEIK1) COU&fiSS, AMD COLDS. 

SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 

is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering : 
Influenza ; the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing compl 
and a little perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as re 
ones in Adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthn 
persons, who previously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the uti 
benefit from the use of 

SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 

Sold in Bottles at Is. 1 £<?., and 2s. Qd. each. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL. 


Mr. THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Vol. III. In demy 8 vo. With Tortrait and Maps. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


[2Sth April. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

In 2 vols., demy S vo. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of ‘‘The West Indies and the Spanish Main.” 

[In May. 


W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 

In 1 vol., post 8 vo. 

ROADS AND RAILS, 

AND THEIR PRACTICAL INFLUENCE ON HUMAN PROGRESS, 
PAST, PRESENT, AND TO COME. 

By W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 

[In May. 


FREDERICK MARSHALL. 

In 1 vol., post 8 vo. 8 s. 

POPULATION AND TRADE IN FRANCE, 1861-2. 

By FREDERICK MARSHALL. 

f Now ready. 


ALPHONSE ESaUIROS. 

In 1 vol., post 8 vo. 

THE SECOND SERIES OF 

THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 

By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS, Author of “The Dutch at Home.” 


[Hay L 
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THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 

In 2 vols.y crown 8 vo 

A NEW NOVEL. 

By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TllOLLOPE, Author of “La Beata,” &c. 

___ [In May. 

F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 

In post 8 vo, with 100 Illustrations. 

UP THE NILE AND HOME AGAIN. 

A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS AND A TRAVEL-BOOK FOR 

THE LIBRARY. 

By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 

With 100 Illustrations from Original Sketches by the Author. 

’ _ [April 20 th. 


Capt. J. F. N. HEWETT, F.R.G.S. 

In post 8 vo. 

EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS ON THE WEST COAST 

OF AFEICA. 

WITH REMARKS ON THE SLAVE TRADE AND THE SUPPLY OP COTTON, 

By Capt. J. F. N. HEWETT, F.R.G.S. 

[In May. 


HERR FREYTAG. 

In 2 vols., post 8 vo. 

PICTURES OF GEEMAN LIFE 

IN THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 

By HERR FREYTAG, Author of “Debit and Credit.” 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. MALCOLM. 


[In May. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 

Inf cap. 8 vo. 

MODEEN LOVE; 

AND POEMS OF THE ENGLISH ROADSIDE. 

WITH POEMS AND BALLADS. 

BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 

___ [April 2 6th. 


Dr. JOHN WILLIAM MALLET. 

In post Sro, with Illustrations. 7s. Gd. 

COTTON: 

THE CHEMICAL, GEOLOGICAL, AND METEOROLOGICAL CON¬ 
DITIONS INVOLVED IN ITS SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION. 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE ACTUAL CONDITIONS AND PRACTICE OF CULTURE IN THE SOUTHERN 
OR COTTON FTATES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

By Dr. JOHN WILLIAM MALLET, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Alabama, 
Analytical Chemist of the State Geological Survey, and Chemical Professor to 
the State School of Medicine, Mobile. 


[Now ready . 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

In post 8 vo. 6s. 

LAST POEMS. 

By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


[Wow realy. 


THE 


SIDNEY DAMAN BLANCHARD. 

In post 8 vo. 

GANGES AND THE SEINE, 

SCENES ON THE BANKS OF BOTH. 

By SIDNEY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


[In May. 


In demy 8 vo. 15 s. 

A MEMOIE OF THE LATE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 

With a Portrait. 


H. R. FOX BOURNE. 

In demy 8 vo. 15s. 

A MEMOIR OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

By H. R. FOX BOURNE. 

With Index. 

“This is a very good book indeed. The author has much taste, much sense, and considerable 
historical insight—qualities absolutely essential in a biographer of Sir Philip Sidney He has further 
followed an excellent fashion of the day in ransacking the State Paper Office, aud his industry has 
disinterred several documents which throw light on obscure points in Sidney s history, fair Philip has 
a singular fascination for all who have studied his times .'—Saturday Review. 


CHARLES LEVER. 


Part IV. Is. 

BARRINGTON. 

By CHARLES LEVER, Author of “ Harry Lorrequer,” “ Charles O’Malley,” &c. 

To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, each Part to contain two Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 

[On May 1. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Part XV., witkiico Illustrations by J. E. Millais. 1*. 


ORLEY FARM. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

[On May 1. 

Volume I., with Twenty Illustrations by J. E. Millais, handsomely bound in cloth, price 11s., 

is now ready. 


JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 

Li 3 vols., post 8 vo, 

OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK. 

By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 

“ Decidedly one of the best novels of the season. The first chapters of ‘ Olive Blake’ at once prove 
that Mr. Jeatfreson lias in him the right spirit of an artist.”— Examiner. 

“A story extremely interesting, that will certainly be read through, and in some parts more than 
once, by any one who begins it.”— Athenaeum. 
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VON SYBEL. 

THE history and literature of the crusades. 

JL By YON SYBEL. Edited by Lady Durr Gordon. In post 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

“No English historical library can be complete without it .”—London Review. 


Capt. A. W. DRAYSON, R.A. 

the common sights in the heavens, and how 

JL TO SEE AND KNOW THEM. By Captain A, W. DRAYSON, R.A. With 40 Illustrations. 


In fcap 8vo. 8*. 

“ A very beautiful and useful book. . . . Captain Drayson avoids all mathematical formulae, and 

contrives to give the substance of all recent discoveries, to explain the motions and phases ot the 
heavenly bodies, aud to describe the eccentric movements of comets, in a style so plain that every one 
may understand him. The letterpress is aided by brilliantly coloured plates, in which all the 
phenomena of the heavens are accurately represented .”—Daily News. 


NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. 

TANNHAUSER ; or, The Battle of the Bards. A Poem. 

A By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6cZ. 

“It is seldom that anything so good is published. * * * We hope that two writers who can do 
so much may follow up their present success with further efforts in the future.”—Saturday Revnw. 

“ Full of beauty of thought, melody of language, and sudden pictures, that rise like visions before 
the reader. It is full also of noble purpose and distinct morality. . . . For very many years there 

has not been a more remarkable poem offered to the English public.”— Times. 


THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN. 

T3EATEN PATHS AND THOSE WHO TROD THEM. By 

L' t. COLLEY GRATTAN, Author of “ Highways and Byways,” &c. In 2 Vols., post Svo. 21*. 

“ We cau justly say that it is the best book that has appeared this season. None of the anecdotes 
are stale; nothing is spuu out; nothing is given second-hand; and the freshness and naiveti in the 
style make us rank it very high in the class under which it is comprehended.”— Press • 


THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., E.S.A. 

A HISTORY OE DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS 

in ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A., 
Hon. M.R S. L., <fcc. Illustrated by upwards of 300 Engravings on Wood, with Illustrations from the 
illuminations in Contemporary Manuscripts and other sources, Drawn aud Engraved by F. W. Fair- 
holt, F.S.A. In 1 voL, fcap. 4to. 21*. 

“ The book is one which is indispensable for an historical or archaeological library. ”—Saturday Review. 

“ Mr. Wright and Mr. Fairholt were certain to produce a work of value between them, and they have 
brought out oue interesting and beautiful in the highest degree.”— Spectator. 


E. LYNN LINTON. 

WITCH STORIES. Collected by E. Lynn Linton, Author of 

* * “ Azeth the Egyptian,” &c. In post 8vo. 10*. 6cZ. 

“ A work of valuable character, which will be read by old and young.”— Herald, 


Rev. W. HOLT BEEVER, 1M.A., Oxon. 

TSJOTES ON FIELDS AND CATTLE, from the Diary of an 

*L ' Amateur Farmer. By the Rev. W. HOLT BEEVER, M.A., Oxon. With Illustrations. In 
post Svo. 8*. 6d. 

“ On judging, an instructive work; on horses, Mr. Beever’s precepts are excellent. The discussions 
on the diseases of sheep are very much to the point, the remarks on breeding very sound. A perfect 
vade-mecum for the farmer, "—Examiner. 
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MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


TJISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, called FRE- 

-£jL DERICIC THE GREAT. By THOMAS CARLYLE. With Portraits and Maps. Third Edition. 
Vols. I. and II., demy 8vo, cloth. 40 *. IVol. III. at the end of April. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 

Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings per Volume. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION : A HISTORY. In 2 Volumes. 12s. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With Elucidations 

and Connecting Narrative. In 3 Volumes. 18*. 


One Vol. 6s. 


LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In 4 Volumes. 24s. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. 

HERO WORSHIP. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. One Volume. 

CHARTISM. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. One Volume. 6s. 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Gothe. A Translation. In 2 Volumes. 


One Volume. 6s. 


| One Volume. 6s. 


6s. 


12s. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

T AST POEMS. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 1 Vol., 

post 8vo. 6*. 

pOETICAL WORKS. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Fifth Edition, with Corrections and Additions. 3 Vols., fcap. cloth. IS*. 

AURORA LEIGH: A Poem. In Nine Books. By Elizabeth 

BARRETT BROWNING. Fifth Edition, with Portrait of Mrs. Browning. 1 Vol., fcap. cloth. 7*. 

pOEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. By Elizabeth Barrett 

BROWNING. Crown Svo., cloth. 4*. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 

pOETICAL WORKS. By Robert Browning. 

**“ with numerous Alterations and Additions. 2 Vols., fcap. cloth. 16*. 

CHRISTMAS EVE AND EASTER DAY. 

^ ROBERT BROWNING. Fcap. Svo, cloth. 6*. 

IVTEN AND WOMEN. By Robert Browning. 

Svo, cloth. 12*. 


A New Edition, 


A Poem. By 


, fcap. 


2 Vols, 
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J. G. KOHL. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

-L from COLUMBUS TO FRANKLIN’. By J. G. KOHL. Translated by MAJOR R. R. NOEL. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

“Mr Kohl’s descriptive power is well known, and this work shows that he can exercise it in the 
higher domain of history with as much facility as he did in his picturesque travels. The volumes are 
a complete synopsis of American discovery from the earliest to the latest times. Major Noel has done 
his work well .”—Daily News. _ 


TVINNERS AND DINNER PARTIES; or, The Absurdities 

0F artificial Life. Second Edition, with Additions, including a short Catechism of Cookery, 
founded on the principles of Chemistry. In post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THOMAS BRADLEY. 

T?DEMENTS OF GEOMETRICAL DRAWING; or, Practical 

-Li Geometry, Plane and Solid. Including both Orthographic and p er^e<jive Projection. Hhw- 
trated by Sixty Plates, engraved by J. W. Lowry, from Original Drawings. By THOMAS BRADLEY, 
of the Roval Militarv Academy, Woolwich, and Professor ot Geometrical Drawing at Kings Collage, 
London. Published for the Committee of Couucil ou Education. In 2 vols., oblong folio. Cloth, 16s. each. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 

QEVEN LECTURES ON SHAKESPEARE AND MILTON. 

O R V the late S. T. COLERIDGE. A list of all the MS. Emendations in Mr. COLLIER’S Folio, 
1632; and an Introductory Preface by J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq. In demy Svo 12s. 


GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 

THE ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE; Illustrated in a Philolo- 

J- gical Commentary on his Tragedy of “Julius Caesar.” By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK, Professor 
of History and of English Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast. In 1 vol., post 8vo. Second Edition, os. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 

V/ GUAGE. For the Use of the Junior Classes in Colleges, and the Higher Classes in Schools. 
By GEORGE L. CRAIK. In 1 Vol., post 8vo. Fourth Edition, Revised and Improved, 2s. 6ct. 


JOHN A. CARLYLE, M.D. 

TV ANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY, THE INFERNO. A Literal 

jLJ Prose Translation, with the Text of the Original Collated with the best Editions, and Explanatory 
Notes. By JOHN A. CARLYLE, M.D. In 1 vol., post 8vo, with a Portrait. 14s. 


THOMAS MACKNIGHT. 

TJISTOHY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDMUND BURKE. 

-Li. Bv THOMAS MACKNIGHT, Author of “The Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P., a Literary and 
Political Biography; ” and “ Thirty Years of Foreign Policy, a History of the Secretaryships of tue 
Earl of Aberdeen and Viscount Palmerston.” 3 vols., demy Svo, cloth. 60s. 


OWEN MEREDITH. 

t UCILE. A Poem. By Owen Meredith. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

■Li 1 Vol. 12s. 

rpHE WANDERER. A Poem. By Owen Meredith, Author 

J- of “ Clytemnestra,” &c. In 1 Vol., fcap. Svo. Second Edition. 9s. 6d. 

QERBSKI PESME; or, National Songs of Servia. By 

^ OWEN MEREDITH-. In 1 Vol., fcap. cloth. 4s. 


p FOAMIER, MADAME, with a Sketch of the History of Society 

Li in France. By MADAME M-. In 1 Vol., post Svo. 9s. 


IR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, AND THE MONEY WE 

MADE BY IT. In 1 Vol., small post Svo, boards. Seventeenth Edition. 2s. 
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WORKS BY IVSR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE ILLUSTKATED LIBEAEY EDITION, 

Beautifully printed in Post Octavo, and carefully revised by the Author. 'With the Original 
Illustrations. Now issuing in Monthly Volumes, price 7s. 6d. each. 


Already Published. 


PICKWICK PAPERS. 

43 Illustrations 

2 vols. 

15s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

39 

ditto . . . . 

2 vols. 

1 5s. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 

40 

ditto 

2 vols. 

1 5s. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 

36 

ditto . . . . 

2 vols. 

15s. 

BARNABY RUDGE. 

36 

ditto 

2 vols. 

15s. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. 

39 

ditto . . . . 

1 vol. 

7 8. 6d. 

OLIVER TWIST. 

24 

ditto 

1 vol. 

7s. 6d. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 

38 

ditto . . . . 

2 vols. 

15s. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 

38 

ditto 

2 vols. 

15s. 

PICTURES FROM ITALY. 

To be folloiced by 

, AND AMERICAN NOTES 


1 vol. 

BLEAK HOUSE . 




2 vols. 

LITTLE DORRIT 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS . 




1 vol. 

CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION, 

Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, cloth, with Frontispieces. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS 

s. d. 

. 5 0 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS . 


s. d. 
..36 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 

..50 

AMERICAN NOTE3 . 


. 2 6 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT . 

. 5 0 

DOMBEY AND SON . 

. 

..50 

BARNABY RUDGE 

..40 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 


. 5 0 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP . 

. 4 0 

BLEAK HOUSE . 



OLIVER TWIST .... 

..36 

LITTLE DORRIT 

• • • 

. 5 0 

SKETCHES BY BOZ 

. 3 6 





ME. DICKENS’ READINGS. Fcap. 8vo. 


s. d. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE ..10 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH . 1 0 

THE CHIMES.10 

THE STORV OF LITTLE DOMBEY . 1 0 


THE POOR TRAVELLER, BOOTS AT 
THE HOLLY-TREE INN, AND MRS. 
GAMP.. 


d, 

0 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 

The Fifth Edition is now ready, in Throe Volumes, of 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

Br CHARLES DICKENS. 


In 1 VoL Svo, 9s. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Charles Dickens. With 

Sixteen Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 

In 1 Vol. post. Svo, Third Edition, 6s. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. Third Edition. Ay 

CHARLES DICKENS. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL'S 

STANDARD EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 


MARKET HARBOROTJGH (Fourth Edition); and INSIDE THE BAR, now 

first published. By the Author of “Digby Grand.” 5s. \On May 1. 

WM. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 

Second Edition. 5s. 

T. A. TROLLOPE’S LA BEATA (Third Edition); and A TUSCAN ROMEO 
AND JULIET, now first published. 5s. 

MISS ANNA DRURY’S MISREPRESENTATION. Second Edition. 5s. 
TILBURY NOGO. By the Author of “ Digby Grand.” 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S CASTLE RICHMOND. A Novel. New Edition. 5s. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S DOCTOR THORNE. A Novel. Sixth Edition. 5s. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S BERTRAMS. A Novel. Fifth Edition. 5s. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. Fourth 
Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MACDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN. Third 
Edition. 5s. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. With Illustrations by the 
Author. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

ALBERT SMITH’S WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

MRS. GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH. Fourth Edition. 5s. 

G. A. SALA’S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT; with some London 
Scenes they Shine upon. Second Edition. 5s. 

W. H. WILLS’ OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM ic HOUSEHOLD 
WORDS.” 5s. 

ROBERT HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS : Ambassador, Author, and Conjuror. 

Written by HIMSELF. Third Edition. 5s. 

MISS MULOCK’S HEAD OF THE FAMILY. Sixth Edition. 5s. 

TO BE FOLLOWED BY 

OTHER STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 

TJ OUSE HOLD WORDS. Conducted by Chari.es Dickens. In 

19 vols., royal Svo. Cloth. 5 s. Gd. each. (All the back Numbers and Parts may now be had.) 

fJHRISTMAS STORIES FROM HOUSEHOLD WORDS. In 

^ 1 vol., royal Svo. 2s. Gd. 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND. Conducted by Charles Dickens. 

Vols. I. to VI., royal Svo. Handsomely bound. 5s. Gd. each. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
















CONSUMPTION IN ALL ITS STAGES, 

Coughs, Whooping Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Fever, Ague, Diphtheria, 
Hysteria, Rheumatism, Diarrhoea, Spasms, Colic, 

Renal and Uterine Diseases, 

ARE IMMEDIATELY RELIEVED BY A DOSE OF 

CHUROOYNE, 

(Trade Marl\) 

DISCOVlR'-SD AND NAMED BY 

DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE, M.R.C.S.L., 

Ex-Army Medical Staff. 


The question asked by invalids, families, and households is—What is the best medicine 
to give in the above diseases, and what to have always ready ? Medical testimony, the 
reply of thousands of sufferers and invalids, is confirmatory of the invaluable relief 
afforded by this remedy above all others. 

Chlorodyne is a liquid taken in drops according to age. It invariably relieves pain 
of whatever kind; creates a calm refreshing sleepallays irritation of the nervous system 
when all other remedies fail; leaving no bad effects like opium or laudanum, and can be 
taken when none other can be tolerated. Its value in saving life in infancy is not easily 
estimated; a few drops will subdue the irritation of Teething, prevent and arrest Convul¬ 
sions, cure Whooping Cough, Spasms, and Flatus at once. 

Among Invalids it allays the pain of Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, &c. It soothes the 
weary achings of Consumption, relieves the Soreness of the Chest, Cough, and Expec¬ 
toration ; and cures all Chest Affections, such as Asthma, Bronchitis, Palpitation, &c. 
It checks Diarrhoea, Alvine Discharges, or Spasms and Colics of the Intestines, &c. 

The extensive demand for this remedy, known as Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, 
by the Medical Profession, Hospitals, Dispensaries—Civil, Military, and Naval—and 
Families especially, guarantees that this statement of its extreme importance and value 
is a bona fide one, and worthy the attention of all. 


EXTRACTS OF MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

From W. Vessalius Pettigrew, M.D.—“ I have no hesitation in stating that I have never met 
with any medicine so efficacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. 1 have used it in Consumption, 
Asthma, Diarrhoea, and other diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the results.” 

From Dr. M‘Mjllman, of New Galloway, Scotland: " I consider it the most valuable medicine 
known.” 

G. Hayward, Esq.. Surgeon. Stow-on-ye-WoId—" I am now using Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Ciilorodyne with marvellous good effects in allaying inveterate sickness in pregnancy.” 

Dr. M‘Grigor Croft, late Army Staff, says: “ It is a most valuable medicine.” 

J. C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford: “ It is without doubt 4he most valuable and certain anodyne 
we have.” 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta: " Two doses completely cured me of Diarrhoea.” 

From G. V. Bidout, Esq., Surgeon, Egham.—“As an astringent in severe Diarrhoea, and an anti- 
spasmodic in Cholic, with Cramps in the abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. As a sedative 1 n Neuralgia 
and Tie-Doloreux its effects were very remarkable. In Uterine Affections I have found it extremely 
valuable.” 


CAUTION.-Beware of Spurious Compounds, or Imitations of “Chlorodyne.” 
Dr. Browne placed the Recipe for making “ Chlorodyne” in the hands of 
Mr. Davenport ONLY; consequently there can be no other Manufacturer. 
The genuine hears the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” on the 
Government Stamp of each Bottle. 


Sold only in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. & 4s. 6d., by the Sole Agent and Manufacturer, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 

33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 

LONDON, 

With Professional Testimonials enclosed. 








M APPIN BROTHERS (by Special Appointment to H.I.M. Napoleon III.,) Silver¬ 
smiths, Electro-Silver Platers, Dressing-Case Manufacturers, and Cutlers; 222, 
Regent Stheet, London; 67 & 68, King William Street, London Bridge; and 
Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield, have the honour to announce that they have 
commenced business at the West End of London, by opening premises at 222$ REGENT 
STREET, with a large Collection of their Manufacture's, and they hope to receive, as 
they will endeavour to merit, an extension of the favours hitherto awarded them at their 
City Establishment. 

THE SILVER PLATE 

Consists of New and Original Designs, which have been made expressly for this occasion, 
and the International Exhibition, in Testimonial Plate, Tea Services, Rifle 
Prizes, Christening Presents, &c., &c. 

A EIRE-PROOE STRONG ROOM has been constructed with every improvement, 
for the reception and charge of Plate-chests, and other valuable property. 

The most liberal allowance made for-Old Silver, either for Cash, or in Exchange. 

ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 

Messrs. MAPPIN BROTHERS have long been celebrated for this branch of their 
productions. The many recent improvements in their Manufactory, enables them to 
offer and guarantee all articles sold at their Regent Street and City Establishments, 
as being of the best material and workmanship possible to be produced, and of full value 
for the price charged. 

DRESSING CASES. 

LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S LOND )N-MADE DRESSING CASES, of old and well-seasoned 
woods. Travelling and Dressing Bags in Russia and other leathers, embracing every recent invention, 
and carefully fitted with the most judicious selection of useful and requisite articles, of the lirst quality, 
m every possible variety and style, are manufactured at their City Warehouse. 

CUTLERY. 

Messrs. MAPPIN BROTHERS have the greatest possible confidence in recommending their Tablo 
Cutlery (for which they received th » Prize Modal at the Great Exhibition of 1851), the handles of which 
are warranted not to come loose in hot water, and their blades have long been known for their dura¬ 
bility aud keen edge. 

Sportsmen’s Knives, Hunting Knives, Razors, and Pocket Cutlery of every description 
and of the most elaborate finish. 

West End Address-222, REGENT STREET.—City Address-67 & 68, KING WILLIAM STREET: | 


HANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS. 

HEAlTlPsON’S 

SHOW ROOMS 

Contain a large assortment of BRASS BEDSTEADS, suitable both for Home use 

and for Tropical Climates; 

Handsome IRON BEDSTEADS with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; 
Plain IRON BEDSTEADS for Servants; 

Every description of WOOD BEDSTEAD that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, 
Walnut Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 

BEDDING AND FURNITURES COMPLETE, 

AS WELL AS EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

Containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different 
articles of Bedroom Furniture, sent free by Post. 

heal^Tson, 

BEDSTEAD, BEDDING AND BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 

196 , TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. W. 


































